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STATE OF 


THE ART 


A New Design in Peruvian Pullos 


by Carol R. Noble, photographs by Donald C. Noble 


eldom do we get to witness the birth of 

a new pattern in an indigenous textile. 

Rarely do we get to observe the im- 

pact of twentieth century on a specific 

native tradition—except to see that tra- 
dition destroyed. But, in recent times we have seen in 
the textiles of central Peru a tremendous burst of cre- 
ativity—the birth of the “shield pullo”—a new fashion- 
able design in indigenous garments, a new pattern, a 
new tradition. 

A pullo, or shaw], isa handwoven tapestry worn by 
the women of central Peru underneath their manttas (car- 
rying blankets). Pullos are approximately one meter 
square. Traditionally, they are made with bands of wool 
in natural solid colors alternating with bands of color 
patterning. The design of the “shield pullo” is, as the 
name suggests, a shield pattern, specifically the national 
shield of Peru. The three fields in the shield contain a 
llama, a quefiua tree, and a cornucopia. This new pat- 
tern often centers the shield atop the red-and-white Pe- 
ruvian flag, which likewise is in the center of the pullo. 

I've traced the first shield patterns of this kind back 
to 1983. They first appear in the weaving villages of 
Ccechcas and Conaica in the highlands surrounding 
Huancavelica. These villages supply goods to the 
Kamaq-Maki, a center for local artisans in Huancayo 
and a local distribution and development center. Run 
by native women, it is renowned for its fine-quality 
weaving, knitting, braiding and spinning. It grew out 
of the ashes of the famous taller (workshop) of Francesca 
Meyer. Today, it is sought out by collectors and tourists 
worldwide. 

Srta. Meyer’s experiments with natural dyes live 
on in the Kamaq-Maki. The best of the early shield 
pullos were made with plant dyes and handspun yarn. 
When I was in Huancayo in 1983, I bought one of the 
very first shield pullos, one colored with vegetable dyes. 

Almost immediately, the shield design began to ap- 
pear in the garments of the general population, some- 
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times with fantastic animals flanking the shield. In the 
same year, | came across a pullo in the workshop of a 
professional weaver in the village of Lircay. It was very 
poorly woven, but a prototypical shield design. 

By 1995, the design had spread. During his profes- 
sional travels, my husband collected several examples 
of the shield design in Huancavelica and other parts of 
central Peru. 

Professional weavers, predominantly male, 
handweave pullos on floor looms. They sell them mainly 
to local women. Nowadays, large fallers in Huancayo 
turn them out 
as well, but yv 
they are still There Is great 


handwoven — S ” 

ndstiten- Creativity in 

renal Pe The lush pattern 
Huancayo 


shield pullos 
are  distrib- 
uted over a 
wide area of central Peru. According to local weavers 
and market stall owners, the pattern really “took off” in 
1990. That was the year the people elected Alberto 


striping. 


Carol Rasmussen Noble is a textile col- 
lector and writer who has traveled the 
Andes for many years with her geologist 
husband. She is presently working on two 
books: one on Nevada quilts and one on 
Russian lace knitting. 
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animals, like these giant colorful condors. 


Fujimori president. Fujimori is extremely popular with 
the campesinos in Peru, and Peruvians are, as a rule, 
highly patriotic. It isn’t strange, therefore, that large- 
scale shield pullo production in Huancayo followed 
shortly on the heels of Fujimori’s election. 

The designs are very popular now. In five short 
years, the design has shown up as far away as Pampas 
and the village of Pampalca in the Cobriza area. 

The typical shield pullo has narrow band pattern- 
ing with “natural sheep” colors woven in acrylic. The 
simplified national shield in the center is flanked by 
pink reindeer (Peruvian deer don’t have large horns), 
other fantastic animals or, as in the example shown 
above, giant, colorful condors. The year and “HYO” or 
“HUANCAYO” appear beneath the flag and shield. A 
native woman who purchases a pullo will typically sew 
a black wool or velvet border over the edges and deco- 
rate it with machine stitching . 

Compared to shield pullos currently made in 
Huancavelica, the mass-produced Huancayo pullos ap- 
pear staid. In Huancavelica pullos, the shield varies 
greatly in size and format. As a rule, flanking animals 
are commonly absent, but there is great creativity in 
the lush pattern striping. Even the treatment of the cor- 

nucopia may be un- 
nN usual—bicolored or 

al sometimes checkered. 
or As the new “tradi- 
tion” trickles down, 
women are weaving 
shield pullos at home or, 
more commonly, men 
weaving for their wives, 
and we are seeing 
unique interpretations 
of the design popping 
up. An unusual primi- 
tive pullo of this type 
(shown atright), bought 
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Recent Huancayo shield pullos often depict fantastic 


Peruvian pallapera wearing a traditional pullo at the tin 
mines in central Peru. 


from a woman 
in the high- 
lands between 
Huancavelica 
and Izcuchaca, 
shows the hus- 
band’s struggle 
with difficult 
motifs, his 
unique inter- 
pretation of the 
shield in a verti- 
cal format and 
many other 
variations on 
the prototype. 
To me, this is the 
most interesting 
piece because it 
shows the break- 
ing down of a 
stylized pattern 
into its elements 
and its recre- 
ation—the evolution of a traditional format. 

Pullos such as these lead me to believe that the 
shield pullo is on its way to becoming a tradition. If so, 
we have a fascinating glimpse of how it began. @ 


This pullo shows a unique interpretation 
of the shield in a vertical format. 


From Guatemala 
with Lava: 
Ascending 


Volcan Pacaya 


Text and photographs 
by Kristopher Walmsley 


t’s very dangerous! “;Es muy peligroso!” implores 

our guide. As if on cue to emphasize his plea, a 
noise like huge metal doors slamming shut in our 
faces echoes down from the crater of Volcan 
Pacaya. Along with the explosions, hunks of mol- 

ten lava, faintly radiant in the late afternoon sun, rain 
down upon the Guatemalan jungle surrounding the 
volcano. We look at each other—the German twosome, 
their lone male compatriot, a couple of British women 
and myself— give the violent mountain a quick glance 
of respect, and promptly ignore the admonitions of our 
guides Eduardo and Juan. What these local men see as 
a warning, we, wanton foreigners, take as an invitation. 
For centuries, Volcan Pacaya has been frightening 

the citizens of Antigua and other nearby villages in the 


Kristopher Walmsley is an avid photog- 
rapherfwriter who has recently traveled 
to Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica. 


Above: Molten lava from Pacaya Volcano 
‘| glows faintly in the late afternoon sun. 


Guatemalan highlands, although the nature of past 
threats has been more spiritual than physical. Locals 
believe that the seething inferno of Pacaya’s crater is 
nothing less than the threshold of hell—the furious dis- 
charge of molten rock an expulsion of evil spirits. Each 
blast propels glowing demons heavenward giving them 
a second crack at salvation. Plate tectonics is the expla- 
nation given by scientists. 

Western Guatemala borders the Ring of Fire, a geo- 
logical circle around the Pacific notoriously prone to 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. There’s been a 
whole lot of shaking going on over the past millennium 
or two around Antigua—at Pacaya and her volcanic 
neighbors Agua, Fuego, and Acatenango. Most recently 
Volcan Pacaya erupted in 1990, but according to Pablo 
Molina, operator of Gran Jaguar Volcano Expeditions in 
Antigua, Pacaya has been “alive” for 25 years and ranks 
as the most active volcano in the country. It’s certainly 
the most actively visited. Molina’s agency is one of a 
handful of recently opened small tour companies spe- 
cializing in Pacaya treks. On average, Gran Jaguar Ex- 
peditions gets ten hikers/clients per day. A group that 
size gives a feeling of safety in numbers. 

Our excursion begins at 2:00 p.m. It will take two 
hours to cover the 56 miles to San Francisco Grande. From 
there, we will hike another hour and a half to the lookout 
on the crater’s edge—spitting distance from the fires of 
hell. The driver, Eduardo, and our guide, Juan Carlos— 
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both young latino-Guatemalans—are apparently too 
young or too Westernized (Eduardo wears a Chicago 
Bulls T-shirt and Juan Carlos smokes 
Marlboros) to believe in evil spirits. 
They’re enthusiastic about whisking us 
off to the volcano. Meanwhile, a driver 
from Popeye Volcano Expeditions is hus- 
tling his last passenger for the dash to 
Pacaya, while a third group is speeding 
in from Guatemala City. There’s nothing 
in all this rushing about for the guides 
though. Driving maniacally to be first at 
Pacaya means no more money from their 
employers or gratitude from the passen- 
gers. They are simply racing each other. 
In Guatemala, faster means better, bigger, 
tougher. In the words of a local driver, the road tests 
manliness—passing another vehicle is the same as 
trouncing an opponent in arm wrestling. 

Departing Antigua, we pass the ruins of century- 
old churches, evidence of earlier earthquakes, but the 
road ahead shows no sign of subterranean dangers. 
Paved and in relatively good condition, the highway 
leads us steadily uphill, through pine forests and 
swatches of dry grassland. 

Dieter, the solo-traveling German, tells us this is his 
second trip up Pacaya in just a few days. “It was cloudy 
the first time,” he says. “We hardly saw anything...just 
felt things falling on our heads.” “Things?” we wonder. 
Dieter quickly explains: “Yeah, small rocks from the vol- 
cano. We had to use our day-packs for protection.” 
Should this make us reconsider and listen to Juan 
Carlos’ warnings? Not likely. 

An hour or so into the drive, the evergreens give 
way to banana plants, cacti and deciduous forest. The 
road changes too. We leave the main highway and as- 
cend a narrow, heavily-potholed dirt-track—Pacaya’s 
ominous reception to those entering her foothills. It zig- 
zags, twisting its way upward at steep angles to the vil- 
lage of San Francisco Grande. Our ride in the van be- 
comes an adventure: something between skidooing up 
a mogulled ski run and white-water rafting against the 
current. For Eduardo, it must be like Formula One rac- 
ing on square tires. He drives with relentless passion, 
his goal to get us to Pacaya’s summit, not necessarily 
before sunset, but before any other tour agency. Latin 
machismo, remember? 

We park in front of a ramshackle adobe home, one 
of half a dozen that make up petite San Francisco 
Grande. Here, we first hear the low rumblings from 
menacing nearby clouds. The “clouds” are, in fact, bil- 
lows of steamy smoke from the erupting volcano—and 
the reverberations aren’t thunder either. It is just past 
4:00 p.m.; we have less than two hours to cover the 


Pacaya 
has been 
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couple miles to this source of smoky vapor and molten 
rock. 

The hike is relatively easy, though we welcome the 
breaks every ten minutes or so. In those moments, 
Pacaya fills in the silence. At times it sounds like a stac- 
cato drumbeat, other times like a shotgun blast in the 
distance. Half an hour into the trek, a thick cool mist 
sweeps in around us, destroying any chance of seeing 
the sunset from the summit. But after another ten min- 
utes, the soup thins and so does the vegetation. A bor- 
der of robust, grassy moss and a fresh carpet of ash 
blown from the enormous dune of cinder ahead of us 
mark the limits of Pacaya’s fury. We’re within a mile of 
the peak. 

While we marvel at the ochreous fragments shoot- 
ing from the crater above, our guides discuss the situa- 
tion. The wind is blowing the lava in our direction and 
they are reluctant to continue. Meanwhile, the German 
couple have removed their day-packs in preparation 
for “falling things.” After a brief parley, we outvote the 
Guatemalans and continue. Our path follows the ridge, 
circling a bowl of sandy grey ash—a feature the Hubble 
telescope might focus in on. Wisps of cloud sweep up 
from gullies below and whip past us. Temperatures 
drop. Our feet sink in the loose rock. The steep slope of 
the volcano saps our energy. “Stop!” calls Eduardo to 
the few who have raced ahead. “It’s too dangerous. Bet- 
ter we watch from here.” 

Already we can feel faint tremors below us—even 
wafts of heat—but it’s not enough. We are determined. 
We want front-row seats to witness the beauty and the 
violence of nature in the raw. Our guides hasten to keep 
up with us. 

Man versus nature, man versus himself; these are 
the dramas each of us play out on the volcano. The hike 
grows increasingly difficult, challenging us physically 
and psychologically. My fingers clawing into the warm, 
coarse ash, cuticles shredded and bleeding, I try to deal 
with the frustration of taking one small step up only to 
slide half a step down again. 

I quickly learn the tricks I need to make the ascent 
easier. It’s less of a struggle climbing through finer ash 
than clambering over large jagged and loose pieces. 
Chunks of lava the size of a man make convenient, 
though unpredictable, perches. Atop one such rest-stop, 
I admire the surreal landscape that surrounds us. Heat 
and traces of steam from the bowels of the volcano es- 
cape through vents in the cone. Rivers of mist marble 
the dark mountainside. Volcanic rumblings, like crash- 
ing waves, wash down over us. I’m not sure if the trem- 
bling I feel comes from Pacaya or from my own wobbly 
knees. No time to contemplate! Juan Carlos urges me 
onward. “Hurry! We must go quickly.” This from the 
same man who a mere half hour ago announced that 
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Pacaya spouts an effervescent fountain of fire thrown high into the evening 


sky. 


neither he nor his company would take responsibility 
for our safety if we continued. I suddenly see the threat 
that so upsets him: on our heels is a rival trekking group, 
and it’s gaining on us. 

We scramble up the last hundred yards. On top of 
the 8,345 foot summit of Volcdn Pacaya we experience a 
sense of triumph that only our group—and perhaps Sir 
Edmund Hillary—have known. The Germans light up 
cigarettes to celebrate. Pacaya congratulates us by 
spouting glowing sludge from its 1,000 foot-deep cra- 
ter—an effervescent fountain of fire thrown high into 
the evening sky. Moments later, hardened lava clatters 
down less than a stone’s throw away—the porous rock 
tinkling like glasses of champagne on New Year’s Eve. 
Ash, like gray sugar, dusts our hair and fills our 
pockets. Awe-struck, we stand speechless for 
several seconds, hypnotized by the dark power 
before us. Then the tumult subsides. The glow 
and heat dissipate leaving me to think, indeed, 
“Es muy peligroso.” 

It is just after 6:00 p.m. The sun sets some- 
where behind the misty haze that encircles the 
peak. Everyone puts on sweaters, jackets— 
whatever they have. We gulp water from our 
bottles, light more cigarettes, snap pictures— 
conversation flows. We sprawl on the sharp 
hunks of lava pocked with air bubbles. Then 
another thunderous discharge interrupts our 
party, reminding us who is in charge. Hades un- 
leashes its thunder at irregular intervals—from 
a few minutes to almost half an hour—always 
surprising us with its infernal capriciousness. 
Each eruption seems larger than the last—the 
heat on our faces warmer, the vibrations under- 


conquest, clouds drop around us like cur- 
tains ending a stage show. Unable to see, we 
imagine frightening dangers on every side. 
No one objects when Juan Carlos suggests 
we head back. 

There are two requirements to make a 
night descent of Pacaya: a flashlight and a 
deathwish. As soon as I start the slippery 
way down, an unrestrained momentum 
takes over, hurtling me downward. Many 
describe the experience like alpine skiing in 
heavy powder—totally out-of-control, of 
course. Leaping with giant sliding strides, 
you go twice as far as you expect. The ash 
swallows your legs shin deep. A suicidal 
thrill, hazardous, exhilarating, and fun, it 
takes less than ten minutes to reach the bot- 
tom. Pacaya roars at our backs, signaling 
adios with a barrage of rockets red against the night sky. 
Another half hour cutting through the dark woodlands 
finally brings us back to San Francisco Grande. 

I slouch deep in the back for the van/roller coaster 
ride to Antigua. My companions bounce in their own 
silence, wasted and worn. The bumps of the road knock 
loose soot from my ears and dislodge a stream of words 
from my head: madness, folly, stupidity, danger, terror, 
bliss. I crane my neck hoping for one last dramatic 
glimpse of Volcan Pacaya. All that’s visible is the dust 
Eduardo kicks up in his mad dash to get us back to 
Antigua—first, no doubt. ® 


foot stronger, and the churning radiance in the For centuries, Volcén Pacaya has been frightening the citizens of nearby 


crater glowing longer. Half an hour after our Antigua. 
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NEBLINA 


Climbing Brazils Highest Peak 


Text and photographs by Kevin Haight 


oes it rain in hell? Indeed it does, at least 
in a subdivision of hell located about 
one degree north of the equator along 
the northern rim of the Amazon basin. 
Here the heat is intense enough to split 
molecules if not atoms, the humidity so high you can 
boil eggs without water, and the bugs so numerous 
they take tickets and stand in line to get a shot at you. 
The main attraction of this infernal region is Pico da 
Neblina: “Fog Peak” in Portuguese. The border between 
Brazil and Venezuela runs right over its summit. 
Neblina isn’t much as mountains go, only 3,014 
meters or 9,887 feet; but it’s the highest point in Brazil, 
making it interesting to quite a few Brazilians and even 
to the occasional foreigner who might be wandering 
around the Amazon looking for something more stimu- 
lating than one of the interminable, bring-lots-of-books 
boat rides down the Mother of All Rivers. 
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But any callow stranger wishing to climb the peak 
faces two major impediments. The first is access. No 
doubt there are places on the planet more out of the 
way than Neblina—say, for instance, some valley un- 
derneath the Greenland icecap, or the hideout of a Bur- 


Kevin Haight teaches courses on The 
Incas and Their Empire at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, and leads tours to Peru 
and elsewhere. He is also a lawyer, 
mountaineer, explorer and writer/editor. 


Above: A rare shot of Pico da Neblina 
on a clear day. 


mese opium grower. But at 200 kilometers from the 
nearest town, and five days by motorboat and foot from 
the nearest road, Neblina is not exactly on anyone’s 
doorstep—except for some Yanomamé and a bunch of 
Wild West gold prospectors and miners known as 
garimpeiros. Access to Neblina from the Venezuelan side 
is even more difficult, if that’s possible. 

The second obstacle is a four-letter word. Rain. Rain 
does not just fall on Neblina; it plummets. It pours down 
from the skies not in drops, but in strings, as if some 
water god were straining Lake Superior through a sieve. 
New York City, a place with average precipitation, 
might expect 30 or so inches of rain annually; Neblina 
gets soaked annually under 30 feet of rain. 

The heat and humidity don’t help, either. Because 
of its altitude, Neblina is relatively cool, even though it 
stands less than one degree north of the equator. But 
the 90-100° F heat you have to put up with as you ap- 
proach the peak by river coupled with the humidity that 
is always at or near 100 percent can make getting there a 
beastly experience. 

Climbers coming from the Brazilian side need gov- 
ernment permits because the mountain is in a National 
Park. Permission must be obtained from IBAMA, the 
Brazilian National Park Service. At the same time, it’s 
also on the Yanomam6 reservation. This requires an ad- 
ditional permit from FUNAI, the agency charged with 
the impossible task of protecting Indians from encroach- 
ments by modern “civilization” —i.e., garimpeiros. 


 optiieag th aed 
tard 


The sun beats down and reflects off the Id river with the intensity of a blowtorch. 


The problem for FUNAI—and much more so for 
the Yanomam6—is that their reservation lies on part of 
the Guayana Shield. This is a pre-Cambrian geological 
formation and it’s here that you find the fepuis, such as 
Roraima and Auyantepui, the site of Angel Falls. These 
are mountains of extremely hard sandstone and quartz 
with vertical walls and flat tops similar in shape to the 
mesas of Monument Valley in Arizona, only much big- 
ger and higher, their lower slopes covered with jungle. 

The Shield is famous for its gold and diamonds. 
The Serra da Neblina, the range along the Brazil-Ven- 
ezuela border, is particularly rich in placer gold. Pros- 
pectors driven by gold fever have come, bringing with 
them pollution, Indian exploitation, and all the social 
and environmental ills of the gold rushes of California 
in 1849, Colorado in 1859, and the Black Hills in the 
1870's. There is a difference. Traditionally xenophobic, 
the Yanomamé are unusually hostile, but they have 
only stone-age weaponry to defend their territory. This 
has led tonumerous bloody encounters, including mas- 
sacres of Yanomam6 by rifle-wielding garimpeiros— 
much the same scenario that took place in the U.S. a 
century ago. 

There are I]BAMA and FUNAI offices in Sao Gabriel 
da Cachoeira, the town closest to Neblina. But that’s 
not where you're told to get the permits. Instead, you 
are directed to Manaus, the capital of the state of 
Amazonas even though it’s more than 300 miles away. 
This is because Manaus is “a large, cosmopolitan city, a 
government center, and chances are bet- 
ter there of finding someone who speaks 
English or Spanish,” etc. Don’t believe a 
= word of it. If you’re crazy enough to 
climb this multi-billion year old rockpile, 
s» forget the bureaucratic quicksand in 

Manaus. Go to Sao Gabriel any way you 
can—even if it means taking a four-day 
ride up the Rio Negro from Manaus on 
one of the dozens of grimy rustbuckets 
=? that make the trip regularly—any one of 

' which could pass for the African Queen. 
You can get the permits you need in Sao 
Gabriel. 

But Manaus is almost impossible to 
avoid. The guidebooks claim every little 
village in Brazil is connected to the world 
by airstrips and puddle-jumper air taxis. 
T’ain’t so. To get to Sao Gabriel, you have 
to go through Manaus. The only excep- 
tion is to enter Brazil through the extreme 
northern border crossing of Cucuf. Nev- 
ertheless, while you may have to go 
through Manaus, you don’t have to put 
up with its bureaucracy. Save your 
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strength, instead, for the bureaucracy you'll encounter 
at Varig, the Brazilian airline. 

I’m in Tabatinga. This is the Brazilian border town 
where Colombia, Peru and Brazil meet. It has an “Inter- 
national Airport.” Why “international”? Because from 
here Varig flies once a month directly to and from Mi- 
ami. Tabatinga has a connection with Miami—with Sao 
Gabriel, none. No connection by air, no connection by 
road. You want to go to Sao Gabriel? Then you have to 
go by way of Manaus, a 500-km detour. Knowing that it 
will take days to get to Manaus from Tabatinga by boat, 
I decide to fly. At the Varig office in Tabatinga, I inquire 
about flights to Manaus. 

“There’s one tomorrow (Tuesday).” 

“That's not so bad. Can I get a ticket?” 

(Uproarious laughter.) “Sorry, it’s full.” 

“When's the next flight?” 

“Friday.” 

“Nothing sooner?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I'd like to make a reservation for Friday.” 
(More laughter.) 

“Sorry, that’s full, too. In fact, all flights to Manaus 
are booked solid until...(checking screen)...two weeks 
from Friday.” 

Seeing that Iam near apoplectic, the clerk says, “Tell 
you what. These flights are always overbooked, and there 
are always no-shows. I'll put you on the waiting list for 
Friday. Come back Thursday afternoon to see if there’s a 
seat.” 

I spend the next three days savoring the dubious 
delights of Greater Metropolitan Leticia (Colombia), 
Tabatinga’s neighbor, and the largest of the three towns 
at the three-corner point. (Santa Rosa, the Peruvian town, 
is only asmall collection of huts on an island in the river.) 

Leticia/Tabatinga is an outpost of urban- 
ization in the midst of the jungle. It’s rather like 
being in West Berlin during the Cold War. Some 
inhabitants feel claustrophobic in this small 
town surrounded by jungle. Others don’t seem 
to mind. Few locals ever escape. 

On Thursday, I find that Murphy’s Law 
has been temporarily suspended. Lo and behold, a seat 
is available. True, the price is so exorbitant that it gives 
new meaning to the phrase “air piracy.” More so because 
the new Brazilian currency is pegged at an absurdly high 
rate against the dollar. Since I have no choice, I swallow 
hard and buy the ticket. They could at least gold-plate it. 

Finally, I’m off to Manaus, the Big Apple of the Ama- 
zon. Naturally, I take time for the side trip to the “Meet- 
ing of the Waters,” where the coffee-colored Rio Negro 
meets the sandy-colored Rio Amazonas. The result? ONE 
HELL OF ABIG RIVER. So mighty is each river that when 
the two currents come together, they run side by side, 


black on the left, beige on the right—not mixing for 
many kilometers. During the rainy season, the com- 
bined flow of the two rivers can be 16 kilometers wide. 
The channel is deep enough for all but the largest su- 
pertankers and aircraft carriers to sail all the way up 
from the Atlantic to Manaus, some 930 kilometers in- 
land. 

So okay, I’m in Manaus to get the precious per- 
mits. 

IBAMA: “You need your FUNAI permit first. 
When you get your FUNAI permit, come back and see 
us.” 


FUNAL: “Sorry, but that’s a Yanémami Reserva- 
tion and we don’t have jurisdiction there. Because of 
all the fighting and bloodshed with the garimpeiros, the 
main office in Brasilia makes all the decisions. We sug- 
gest you write a letter to the President of FUNAI in 
Brasilia explaining who you are, what you're doing, 
and how your climbing Neblina will help the Indians. 
See if he’ll order the local office in Sao Gabriel to give 
you a permit. It shouldn’t take more than a couple 
weeks to get an answer.” 

Great sense of humor, these bureaucrats. 

Muttering to myself, I leave the office. I’ll get an 
air taxi to Sao Gabriel and take my chances there. 

No Tabatinga-type ticketing problems this time, 
just a major gouge for “excess baggage.” The weight 
limit on baggage is 10 kilograms. 

Looking down during my flights to Manaus and 
then on to Sao Gabriel, I search for road building, for- 
est burning, clearcutting, homesteading and other 
types of rainforest destruction that have been making 
headlines in North America for years. I see no such 
damage, apart from two small (a few acres) fires—only 
an enormous, uniform green carpet. On the other 


Great sense of humor, 
these bureaucrats. 


hand, (1) what I see is only a small part of Amazonia, 
and (2) the area north of Sao Gabriel to the Venezuelan 
border at Cucui is spawning tracts of burned-over for- 
est, as homesteaders and cattle-ranchers take advan- 
tage of the new dirt road to bring in food, supplies, 
services and haul their goods to market. 

Sao Gabriel is a pretty little town of about 8,000 
people. The setting on the left bank of the Rio Negro is 
beautiful, with white sand beaches and granite 
outcroppings at the head of 100 kilometer of rapids. 
Although I find no one who speaks Spanish, I meet 
Tico, an all-purpose employee of one of the two hotels 
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Neblina’s summit is encrusted with plaques left by Brazilian 
military units. 


in town. He knows some English from his school days 
and is eager to practice as my interpreter. Tico also en- 
joys being my chauffeur, whizzing me around town on 
the back of a new 750-cc Kawasaki motorcycle. And 
around town is the only place to go, except to Cucui. 
The only other roads dead-end in the jungle just a few 
kilometers outside of town. 

My first destination is the local IBAMA office. 

“Permit to climb Neblina? No problema. You look 
like a respectable, responsible person,” says the local 
IBAMA rep. (Gray hair and glasses can be deceptive.) 
But why would anyone want to climb Neblina? Any- 
way, the permit’s not the problem. Getting there, that’s 
the problem.” 

“How about the FUNAI permit?” 

“Not to worry. Francisco at FUNAT here in town is 
a friend of mine. We work together. If I give you a per- 
mit, he will, too.” 

Seeing that I am not put off by his heartfelt warn- 
ings of the dangers posed by the Yanomamé, and even 
more so by the garimpeiros, the IBAMA man immedi- 
ately changes hats and shifts into high gear as expedi- 
tion outfitter. In the process he does several things that 
are most likely illegal—almost certainly when it comes 
to pocketing some coin. But this is South America after 
all. It is generally understood that civil servants cannot 


possibly support themselves, much less their families, 
on their minuscule—and often inflation-weakened— 
official salaries. 

The boat? The motor? The 400 liters of gas and oil 
for the boat? 

“We'll take care of all that; we’ll even buy the food 
you'll need for the nine or ten days it will take to get 
there. And we'll get you a good price, too.” 

“Sure you will,” I think, “but good for whom?” 

The first leg of the journey is an 80-kilometer bus 
ride north on the road to the Venezuelan-Colombian 
border, the only road that connects Sao Gabriel with 
anywhere (not that the border post is anywhere.) Ac- 
cording to the IBAMA man the bus ride will also pose 
“no problema.” The trek really begins at Iamiri, a place 
where the road crosses a bridge over the Ia river. This 
river connects to the Capuri river which, in turn, leads 
to the vicinity of Neblina. From lamiri onward, I'll need 
a motorboat and guide. 

“1 know just the guide for you,” says Mr. IBAMA. 
“And he’s trilingual.” 

Things are looking up. I assume my guide will 
speak Portuguese and Spanish, and anything else he 
speaks will be gravy. Deko, the guide, turns out to be a 
compact, wiry, gap-toothed young man with much 
more Indian than European in his ancestry. Unfortu- 
nately, he speaks Portuguese and two Indian dialects— 
no more than a handful of words of Spanish and not 
one of English. 

“But he’s the best,” promises the IBAMA man. 

Contrary to Mr. IBAMA’s assertions, there is in fact 
one big “problema” with the bus. It has no storage space 
except for the center aisle—not even a roof rack. Fur- 
thermore, with the temperature hovering around one 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit, its driver will not let me 
load my two (probably leaky) 55-gallon drums of gaso- 
line into his bus. Again the IBAMA man leaps into the 
breach. “I didn’t really want to do this, but I guess we 
could use my pickup truck.” 

“What about a boat?” 

“Well, since my truck will be at the river anyway, I 
guess you could use the IBAMA boat. It’s stored near 
the put-in point.” 

lask myself, “What kind of government official this 
guy is, anyway”? The notorious species homo 
bureaucratus isn’t usually so helpful, especially in South 
America. Must be a slow day. 

So after getting the permits squared away and buy- 
ing groceries, the IBAMA man, Deko, and I take off in 
the IBAMA truck carrying food, IBAMA gas and 
IBAMA motor oil to Iamiri. There, we pick up the 
IBAMA boat and IBAMA motor. The IBAMA man 
drives back to Sao Gabriel, while Deko and I start out 
by boat to Neblina. 
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It’s near the end of the dry season. This means riv- 
ers are at their lowest levels, but the temperature is at 
its highest. We ease the boat into the narrow [a River. 
Solid walls of jungle loom up so close on either side, 
you can almost touch them from the middle of the chan- 
nel. The sun beats down and reflects off the water with 
the intensity of a blowtorch. As long as we are moving, 
there is a breeze which makes life bearable. But when 
we slow down or stop, it’s like sunbathing in a furnace. 
And slow down we do. And frequently. Because we 
have to haul the boat over rocks, through rapids and off 
sandbars. 

“Piranhas?” I query. 

Deko shrugs, “Nao muito (not many).” Thanks for 
the morale boost, Deko. 

Almost immediately, we encounter our first 
garimpeiros. Gold-seekers are pervasive, dominant. 
Throughout the entire trek, we won't see a single 
Yanomam6 (though the secretive Yanomamé6 are al- 
most certainly watching us). But garimpeiros are every- 
where, operating small jerry-rigged suction dredges in 
the rivers, sluicing gravel beds, shooting pressure hoses 
against the bluffs along the banks, digging in likely 
spots with picks and shovels. 

Deko immediately lives up to the IBAMA man’s 
high recommendation, if for no other reason than that 
he is on friendly, first-name terms with most of the 
garimpeiros along the route. Obviously he has recently 
been a garimpeiro himself—and perhaps still is, between 
stints as a guide. In any event he is my Ali Baba in the 
midst of more like 400 thieves, and I silently thank the 
IBAMA man once more. 


The sun beats down... 


with the intensity 
of a blowtorch. 


But Deko is more than an insurance policy. He 
knows the rivers and the trails, and can coax the balky 
motor along, fixing it (without benefit of tools) when it 
stubbornly refuses to sputter any more. You might not 
survive the disaster of a broken propeller on the Capuri 
but Deko is a master at maneuvering the 4.5 meter boat 
to avoid submerged boulders, logs, snags and sandbars 
that make the rivers so treacherous in the dry season. 
Every day at sundown when we pull ashore, Deko 
works wonders with his machete. In takes him only 
minutes to construct a frame for our blue tarp, set up 
our hammocks, and light a fire. 

The third day out, Deko veers off the Capuri into a 
narrow creek called the Tucano. A garimpeiro campsite 


ae: 


é 
Deko steers us toward Neblina. 


comes into view along the bank of the creek. Blue tarps 
stretch over hammocks slung between canted stakes. 
Bearded men in ragged clothes lounge in hammocks, 
chatting desultorily and looking like shipwrecked pi- 
rates on a beach. Rifles lie within easy reach. Most of 
the hammocks are empty, their owners off in the jungle 
searching for the yellow metal that brought them here 
and keeps them here. Nearby, a man chops up the car- 
cass of a capybara, throwing the pieces into a stewpot 
that hangs from a pole over a campfire. Another has 
just finished skinning an ocelot. He stretches the pelt 
over a frame made from a sapling. A third washes him- 
self and his clothes in the creek. Deko greets one and 
all, and the responses are notably respectful. 

A few hundred meters further, Deko heads the boat 
into the bank. We remove the motor, fuel tanks and sup- 
plies, and conceal them all carefully under a covering 
of leaves. Then we pull the boat onto the bank and just 
as carefully conceal it as well. Deko says all this is nec- 
essary to keep the Yanémami from stealing everything, 
but his body language and tone make it clear that the 
real danger is the garimpeiros, not the Indians. 
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Shouldering our packs, we start off along the trail. 
It’s deceptively easy going to begin with. During the 
rest of that day and half the next we cover many miles, 
fording occasional streams and crossing one ridge-ra- 
vine after another, like ants hiking a washboard. We stop 
to watch two Indian boys shooting arrows at a sleeping 
boa constrictor on its perch high up in a tree. Eight ar- 
rows— no hits. We move on as the boys go off to find 
their missiles. 

On the second day, it occurs to me that although 
we’ve gone up and down a great deal, we’ve gained 
very little in altitude. I estimate we still have to gain 7- 
8,000 feet before we stand on the summit of Neblina. 
When do we start climbing? 

Deko finishes his sandwich, pulls his on his basket 
pack and, as if reading my thoughts, says ever so slowly 
in Portuguese that for once I understand, “Now we 
climb the Serra.” With that, Deko among his many other 
talents, reveals a gift for understatement. 

I had earlier welcomed the information that there 
was a trail that led all the way to the top of Neblina. A 
trail would certainly beat bushwhacking in the Ama- 
zon, I thought. But to call this gooey, slimy, root-entangled 
gauntlet of boulders, stream beds, mud chutes, bogs and 
troughs—to call this misbegotten sump a trail is to as- 
sault, maybe even inflict mayhem on the English lan- 
guage. 

For one thing, whoever blazed the track apparently 
never saw a fall line they didn’t like. No matter how 
steep the terrain, there are no switchbacks. Except for 
straight down, the only direction is straight up. Hand 
over hand, using saplings, roots and lianas we shinny 
up scum-coated boulders that tower over us, trip over 
vines and slosh through soupy mud that slops over our 
boot tops. In the soggy zone of the Serra microclimate, 
it gets worse. We cross a stream bed of huge boulders 
covered with green algae as slick as motor oil. Our packs 
that weighed perhaps 40 pounds when we started, are 
now soaked in sweat and weigh eight or ten pounds 
more. I down six to seven liters of water a day just to 
make up for what I lose in sweat. Perfectly acclimatized, 
Deko gets by on about a third of that. 

Finally, on our second day out, exhausted after 
hours of slogging up a steep ridge of mud and rocks, 
Deko points off to the northeast. “O pico.” 

I’m taken aback. Relatively few pictures of Neblina 
exist. It’s almost never visible under its blanket of fog 
and rain. The only photograph I’ve seen is an aerial- 
photo poster in a travel agency in Venezuela. It’s a typi- 
cal tepuy, with the mesa-like flat top common to the 
breed. The mountain Deko points to, dimly perceptible 
through rain and shifting layers of mist, is probably a 
badly eroded tepuy, but there is Matterhorn-like spire 
projecting up from its main bulk. Either the poster I saw 


in Venezuela was taken from some weird angle and 
failed to show the spire, or the photographer shot the 
wrong mountain. Maybe he flew over the area several 
times seeing nothing through the clouds and rain. 
Maybe the assignment got too expensive. Needing a pic- 
ture, he might have decided to shoot something that 


looked impressive and call it 

Neblina. Who would know? | esca pe 
Few people have ever laid eyes 

on the real thing. And of those ty 

who have, how many would b ein g 
ever see the poster? 

Eventually we arrive at a skewered 
garimpeiro bivouac which will ry 
be our base camp, thanks again 
to Deko’s amicable relations like él 
with its inhabitants. The summit = 
of Neblina rises 1,500 feet above. g an t 

As we set up shop, Deko 
asks me about my sleeping bag. ka bo b e 
“Sleeping bag?” I say. “You 
mean the one I left in Sao Gabriel because we were in 
one of the hottest places on the planet and because I 
knew Neblina to be only one degree from the equator 
and only 10,000 feet high and how cold could it get any- 
way? You mean that sleeping bag?” 

“Yes” says Deko, “That sleeping bag. It gets very 
cold near Neblina at night.” Fortunately for me, an 
Amazonian’s notion of very cold is anything below, say, 
70° F. 

As the suns sets, I get lucky. The clouds obscuring 
the peak clear for maybe fifteen minutes—a relative 
eternity—and Neblina is revealed in brilliant sunlight. 
Anearly vertical lower wall rises several hundred feet, 
leading to a long, gently sloping ramp that ends at the 
base of the spire, that soars some 800 feet. Quickly, the 
clouds close in once more, but I’ve taken advantage of 
that brief interval. Now there exists a clear, sunlit pic- 
ture of Neblina. Maybe the only one. 

The temperature drops after sunset. I put on every 
stitch of clothing I’ve brought because, soaked with 
sweat, their insulation value has been drastically re- 
duced . So okay, maybe I am chilly during the night. 
Maybe even a little cold. But not very cold. 

The following day, we attempt the summit. No 
packs today. We carry the bare minimum in plastic 
shopping bags. Much of the time, they hang from our 
teeth as we need both hands and feet to make our way 
up the mountain. 

The trials of the “trail” continue. On the hike up to 
the lower wall, I grab the branch of a tree. I intend to 
swing myself around the trunk, but the branch breaks. 
I catapult forward towards the spear left by the broken 
branch. I don’t know what bodily contortion I execute, 
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but at the last second, I somehow twist aside. The spear 
tears half my shirt and grazes my ribcage, but I escape 
being skewered like a giant kabob. 

We are about to climb the lower wall. Hundreds of 
millions of years have eroded holes, ruts and channels 
in the rock, so this is not a technical climb. Still, it takes 
hands, kneecaps, elbows, teeth—anything to scrabble 
up the first stage. Then comes the long ramp leading to 
the upper wall that forms the western ridge of the some- 
what intimidating spire. From a distance, the spire looks 
formidable, but less so as we get closer. Water erosion 
has left hundreds of cracks and ledges, and carved out 
footholds that actually make climbing the spire the easi- 
est, most enjoyable part of the entire five day trek. The 
last 500 feet to the summit is solid, clean sandstone 
(clean because scoured by heavy, almost perpetual rain), 
a positive joy after the slop we have slogged through to 
get here. 

Just atnoon, we clamber over the last rocks to reach 
the summit. It’s encrusted with plaques left by Brazil- 
ian military units. After a couple minutes, Neblina 
wakes up to the fact that interlopers are on its summit 
and reacts savagely. The skies open up and an avalanche 
of rain pours down. Barely able to see, we scurry off the 
top and make our way down as best we can. 

I’ve been in Caribbean hurricanes, spring storms 
along the Gulf coast, gales in the Aleutians and torren- 
tial downpours in various parts of the Amazon. But I’ve 
never, ever, seen anything like this. The rain comes 
down so powerfully, so heavily, that I’m pushed down 
physically. I feel as though I could drown standing there 
on bare rock. 

Within 15 minutes, the entire western wall of the 
spire is awash with mini-Niagaras. There is no shelter 
to be had. And it’s too cold to simply hunker down and 
wait it out. The small difference in altitude between base 
camp and summit is enough to make the rain very cold. 
Hypothermia is a genuine concern, especially for Deko. 
Cold is one condition to which he is definitely not accli- 
mated. So we grope our way down. 

We are traversing a waterfall that didn’t exist a half 
hour before. It’s only ten feet across, but it’s over a thirty 
foot drop. Crawling blindly forward under a white cas- 
cade of pounding water, we search for hand and foot- 
holds. Halfway across, the rock I’m holding breaks loose 
and vanishes. A world-class adrenaline surge gives me 
the strength to hold on with my other hand while I paw 
the stone for some nubbin to grab. Then, inching my 
way to the other side, I reach a secure place and exhale 
mightily, not realizing I’ve been holding my breath. 

The water pours down as if all the fresh water in 
the world is funneling down on Neblina. The long, ir- 
regular ramp has been transformed into a cascade. We 
will have to climb down it for about 50 feet before we 


can scramble out onto the opposite bank. There is little 
margin for error. Ten feet below our exit point, the wa- 
ter plunges over a 300 foot cliff. We craw] into the water 
on all fours. Even then, the boulders are large and awk- 
ward to hold onto. But, like the rock wall above, the 
boulders are clean, scrubbed by water of all lichen or 
algae—the friction is excellent. With just two crab-like 
steps to go before I’m safe, one of the rocks gives way. I 
lose my balance in the roiling water, go under, and am 
hurtled towards the edge of the cliff. Twisting and turn- 
ing, trying to grab something, anything, I see Deko 
thrashing in the water a few yards upstream. Suddenly, 
there’s a sharp pain in my left wrist. My hand is wedged 
between two large boulders. And just in time. A few 
feet more and I would have been swept over the ledge. 
Craning my neck, I look over my shoulder. I can see all 
the way to the bottom of the precipice. Struggling 
against the current, I free my hand. I’m making my way 
slowly upstream, when Deko, catapulting downstream, 
bumps up against me. Together we haul ourselves 
through the water onto the bank. There we lie bleeding, 
lacerated by our encounter with numerous sandstone 
boulders. We shiver, but less from the cold than from 
our near escape from death. 

For two more hours, the rain sluices down. Our re- 
turn to camp is an ordeal by water and mud. But there 
are no serious mishaps, not even when a water-soaked 
clod of earth gives way under Deko, dropping him ten 
feet into a ravine. Dense vegetation cushions his fall and 
he clambers out with nothing worse than a few addi- 
tions to an impressive collection of scratches and 
gouges. 

The trek back to our boat is similarly dismal. Days 
of constant immersion in water and mud have pro- 
duced large blisters on our feet to go with our cuts, 
bruises, gouges, bug bites and other minor ailments. 
But the boat, equipment and cached food are undis- 
turbed. Eventually we arrive back at Iamiri, bringing 
with us a hitchhiking garimpeiro who looks forward toa 
week of getting drunk and chasing women in the flesh- 
pots of Sao Gabriel. I marvel at the tough endurance of 
the Indians and garimpeiros who live here and have to 
put up with miseries—major and minor—that made my 
brief sojourn here so acutely uncomfortable. 

While Deko opts to stay and visit some friends near 
Iamiri, I catch the twice-weekly bus from Cucui to Sao 
Gabriel. I will meet Deko when he gets to town, and 
we'll hoist a few victory toasts with the man from 
IBAMA. 

In Sao Gabriel, I round up the clothes that are be- 
yond repair and, with full ceremonial honors due to vet- 
erans of Neblina, cremate the lot. 

I, too, am now a veteran of Neblina, and glad of it— 
glad it’s over. @ 
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GET THE PICTURE? 
The How-ta's of Photography 


Text and photographs by Terrance Zepke 


hen traveling, I’m often asked what I do 

for a living. When I tell them I’m a pho- 

tographer people are taken aback, and 

politely inquire,“Where’s all your gear?” 

I tell them I don’t need armloads of 
equipment and neither do they. 

Once you sort out what equipmentis right for you (see 
box), taking good photographs is a matter of understand- 
ing a few basic concepts. Nothing makes me madder 
than pompous professional or more-dedicated-than-thou 
amateur photographers who babble on that the only way 
to get good images is to thoroughly master the zone system 
and parallel defraction...blah...blah...blah... 


APERTURE AND SHUTTER SPEED 


Two things you must understand about the camera 
are the aperture and the shutter speed. These are con- 
trollable attributes on every camera except “point and 
shoot” models. The point and shoot is an all-purpose 
camera that does what its name implies. It'll occasion- 
ally reward you with a particularly good photo, but to 
achieve good results consistently, you'll have to gradu- 
ate to a more advanced camera. 

Canon, Minolta, Nikon, and Pentax all make excel- 
lent cameras. Which manufacturer and/or model you 
choose is a matter of taste—what feels best in your 
hands, comes wih the feature you desire, etc. The con- 
stant in all these cameras are the aperture and shutter 
speed functions. 

An aperture is an opening. By opening and closing 
the aperture, you control the amount of light reaching 
the film, and that light is measured in f-stops— those 
numbers (e.g. 2.8, 4, 5.6, 8, 11, 16, 22) on top of the lens 
near the camera body. The higher the f-stop, the smaller 
the aperture. The f-stop is the diameter of the aperture 
divided into the focal length of a lens. As you go up 
each whole f-stop (from 2.8 to 4 to 5.6, etc.) light is actu- 
ally being halved. The numbers really represent frac- 
tions so f4 (1/4) is actually larger than f22 (1/22). Think 
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of itas a pie. A forth of a pie is much bigger than 1/22 of 
a pie! The important thing to remember, however, is 
that the higher the f-stop the smaller the aperture and 
consequently the less light entering the camera. 

The aperture also controls the depth of field, i.e. 
how much of scene will be in focus in front and/or be- 
hind the subject. You can control depth of field to get 
the effect you want. The smaller the opening (the higher 
the f-stop), the greater the depth of field. For example: 


* 2.8, f4—shallow or little depth of field (only the 
front area sharp and in focus) 


¢ £8, f1l—middleground or mid depth of field 


* £16, f£22—deep or lots of depth of field (everything 
in photo will be sharp and in focus); good for land- 
scapes 
To illustrate how this works: if you want to capture 

a field of wildflowers, f16 or £22 would be the best aper- 

ture. If you only want to highlight or focus ona particu- 

lar flower, f2.8 or f4 will make the flower sharp. The rest 
of the field will be out of focus and will not distract the 
viewer’s eye from your subject. 

Shutter speed is controlled by a button located on 
top of the camera. Shutter speed controls the amount of 
time light is allowed to enter the camera and expose the 


Terrance Zepke is a freelance writer and 
photographer currently residing in North 
Carolina, where she is writing the book: 
Planning, Executing and Photograph- 
ing an Adventure. 
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film. Shutter speeds range from 
around one second to 1/1,000 of a 
® second. 

Aperture and shutter speed are 
inversely related. As one increases, 
the other decreases. To maintain a 
given level of light in the camera, 
shutter speed must increase as the 
aperture decreases, and vice versa. 
For example, the amount of light en- 
tering the camera is the same using 
all the following settings: 

f5.6 = 1/250 shutter speed 


f8 = 1/125 
fll = 1/60 
f16 = 1/20 


Note: The shutter speed (unless you are 
using a tripod or flash) must equal or 
| exceed the focal length of the lens. That 
means that a 100mm lens requires a 


Above: At a missionary village in San Pablo, Peru,a young Shutter apres of at least 1/1 a: A 50mm lens a speed of 1/ 
girl and her brother make fine subjects for my photo. 60 or greater. A 300mm lens would need 1/500 and so on. 
Below: By opening and closing the aperature, you control the — FALM 


amount of light reaching the film, as well as the depth of field. Once you get a handle on shutter speed and ap- 
erture, you'll need to learn about film. There are dif- 
ferent films for different jobs. Selecting the right film 
is essential for successful photography. 

Film is rated according 


to its speed, i.e. sensitivity P ° 

to light. The lower the rat- 

ing, the more light needed 

to expose the film. Lower Aweag by low. 
speed films such as ASA 25, 

50 or 64 only work well in speed film 
bright light conditions 

while ASA 100 and 200 

speed films are used for normal, daytime conditions, 
while ASA 400 and 1,000+ are best when taking pho- 
tographs with limited light, i.e. inside or at night. 

Professionals swear by low speed film because 
it produces a better quality image. Higher speed 
films produce a grainy image. This is especially un- 
desirable if an image is to be enlarged. On the other 
hand, if you don’t plan to enlarge your photos or 
submit them professionally, the loss of quality is gen- 
erally not sufficient to put up tripods and flash 
units—all the hassle of working with low speed 
films. 

Note: You may need to set the ASA button on the top 
of your camera to match the speed of the film you are us- 
ing. Film rated at 200 ASA, for example, should be set at 
“200.” However, new or fancy cameras will automatically 
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recognize the speed of the film you've 
loaded. 

Fine-grained film is almost al- 
ways low speed, and produces high 
contrast, high resolution photo- 
graphs. High speed film produced 
to work with low light has a larger 
grain. The result—loss of contrast, 
loss of resolution. Graininess in the 
final print depends on the degree of 
enlargement and, to some extent, on 
the method used to develop the 
film. 

Thirty-five millimeter cameras 
are popular even with professionals. 
To be used in magazines, newspa- 
pers etc, 35 mm film has to be en- 
larged many times over. Once again, 
the type of film you use will limit 
the size of your enlargements if you 
don’t want them grainy. 

Below are some excellent films 
with their manufacturer's rating: 


Kodachrome 25—extremely fine 
grain, high resolution 


Fujicolor Velvia 50—extremely 
fine grain, high resolution 
Kodachrome 64—extremely fine 
grain, high resolution 
Ektachrome 200—fine grain, me- 
dium resolution 


e Fujicolor Reala 100—medium 
speed film, excellent resolu- 
tion(125) and saturated natural 
colors 
Kodak Ektar 25—virtually 
grainless, excellent color satura- 
tion, resolution (160) great for 
enlarging 
Kodak Ektar 125—faster version 
of above, also in 1000(resolution 
of 80). 

Kodak Vericolor 400—fine 
grained film, produces bright, 
rich colors, high resolution(100) 
Kodak VR 100—excellent for 
amateurs and professionals, 
fine grain, high resolution(100) 
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and saturated col- 
ors, also in 400 and 
1000 


e¢ Honorable Men- 
tion: Kodak Gold, 
Royal Gold 


Note: Reds and yellows 
show up best on color 
negative (print) film. Look 
back at some of your pho- 
tos and you'll see how 
vivid are the reds and yel- 
lows compared to the 
blues, greens, and other 
colors. Keep in mind that 
colors show up differ- 
ently on different films. 
Professionals will try out 
a number of brands and 
types before deciding on 
the one that’s right for 
them. You should too. 


BLACK & WHITE FILM 

° Kodak TMax 100— 
extremely fine 
grain, very high 
resolution 


e Kodak TMAX 400— 
fine grain, high 
resolution 

© Kodak Trix 400— 
fine grain, high | 
resolution 


Store film inacool, @ 
dark place. A refrigera- | 
tor is ideal. When trav- 
eling, take only the film 
you'll need for that 
day’s shooting and 
leave the rest behind, 
since the room, boat, 
tent, etc. where you are 
based will most likely 
be cooler. When possible, load film 
inside or in the shade. Buy new film 
just before leaving ona trip, and dis- 
card film you think is old or has been 
subjected to high temperatures. 
Over time, film stored in poor con- 
ditions will become yellowed and 


intrusive. 


= 


Baby playing with vegetables at Pisac Market. I shot this with a 70-210 telephoto lens to be less 


produce photos of poor quality. 
Note: It sometimes happens that 
you shoot a roll on the wrong ASA set- 
ting. If you notice in time, clearly mark 
the rolls and ask the lab to compensate 
for your error by “pushing” the film. 
“Push processing” makes up for your 


error by changing developing times, 
leaving the film in the developer a longer 
or shorter time. You don’t need to un- 
derstand this process. Just take your film 
toa professional lab and explain: “I shot 
this roll of Kodachrome 100 with the 
ASA set at 200 by mistake.” 
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Something else to watch out for: You may be disap- 
pointed with the prints you get back from Eckerd’s, Wal- 
Mart, Drug Emporium, Photo USA, Seattle Filmworks, 
Revco, etc. These photo labs machine process prints 
from developed negatives. The technician sets the ma- 
chine judging how long to expose the film from one or 
two negatives. The result? Some prints may appear 
darker or lighter than you’d like. There’s an alternative. 
It costs more, but there are professional labs that treat 
exposures individually. The results may surprise you. 


CREATING A MOOD 


To get candid shots, I rely on my telephoto lens. 
This results in unposed shots. I also find tripods a hassle, 
especially when hiking or exploring. At such times, I 
opt for a higher speed film for crisp, unblurred shots. 
For color slides, I recommend Kodachrome 64 or 
Fujichrome 100. For color prints try Kodak Royal Gold 
100 or 200. On the rare occasions that I shoot black and 
white, I always use TMax 100. 

What’s important is to elicit a response, create a 
mood with every photo. Look at each situation with 
this in mind. 

At the Pisac Market, for instance, I was looking for 
something unique among the hordes of people milling 
among the stalls. As I wandered about, taking in all the 
hustle and bustle, I noticed some women almost out of 
sight in a far corner. They were busy working—clean- 


ing and preparing vegetables to sell. While they 
worked, I noticed a baby 
What's sitting amongst them 
playing with some veg- 
. .,  @tables. That was the shot 
important #4 wanted. (And 1 gotit just 
before the mother saw me, 
lo elicit stood up, and hurled car- 

rots at me!) 
In photography, the 
7 response one thing that can’t be du- 
plicated by anyone else 
and that is yours exclusively is your perception, your 
point of view. Don’t make ita quest to take photographs 
like those you've seen in Vogue or Newsweek. Also, if 
possible take the time to compose the shot. Too often, a 
photographs includes something that draws the eye 
away from the subject—a sign, a dead branch, a heap of 
rubbish. Aim for an uncluttered presentation that draws 

the eye to the subject. 

Avoid photography in the harsh, midday sun (sun- 
rise, twilight, and sunset are best). When it is foggy or 
rainy, don’t call ita day. Often, you can use these condi- 
tions to create unusual effects. Experiment. Some ex- 
periments work, some don’t. With practice, you'll learn, 
and most of all, you’ll have fun. ® 
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Kayaking 
Reiss 


Text and photographs by J. Azevedo 


“T can guarantee you that this navigation, for its 
miseries, I will never forget, and so painful was it that 
I hesitate even to describe it.” 


—Augustin del Castillo, 1887 


anuary 1992: A cold, gray early morning, 
steam billows through the train yard in Rio 
Gallegos. I wander among the panting en- 
gines, stamping my feet on the brittle ground 
to stay warm. They are making up the train: 
40-odd empty coal cars on their way back to the mines 


J. Azevedo writes for the computer indus- 
try. He lives in Santa Clara, California. 


Above: The Rio Gallegos. 
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at Rio Turbio, a bright red boxcar, a rather comfortable 
looking trainman’s car, and a less comfortable looking 
coach, in which we'll cross south Patagonia. The other 
travelers stand expectantly, shivering near the coach. 
Like me, they’re clutching small white pieces of paper 
signed by station chief José Aguirre, giving us permis- 
sion to ride the train. The brakeman unlocks the coach. 
We climb aboard. Two women are brushing coal dust 
from seats and window sills with dusters made from 
the hocks of sheep. The brakeman arrives with a shov- 
elful of flaming coals from the engine to start the fire in 
the tiny wood-burning stove. We settle in while the train 
pulls out on its all-day ride. 

If Patagonia is endless miles of sameness or noth- 
ingness, why am I never bored here? I peer ahead, wait- 
ing for the next flock of avestruces (the local ostrich-like 
rhea), running like chickens before the train, a glimpse 
of a bleached skeleton, or a pattern in the clouds. A gau- 
cho crests a small rise, coming out of nowhere, going 
nowhere, and gallops across the tracks behind us, his 
two dogs behind. The tracks skirt the broad valley of 
the Rio Gallegos. From time to time I see the river wind- 
ing across the valley, tight against the south bluff. A 
gentle river, inviting almost, and I fantasize about float- 
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ing a boat down that quiet current if the day were 
warmer. We stop at Puente Blanco to take on water. 
Stepping out on the platform, Iam buffeted by the smell 
of wet sage driven on the Patagonian wind. I look out 
across the open desert to the lime-green ribbon of grass. 
White billowy daisies mark the path of the river. 


January 1995 

After lugging my kayak to the opposite ends of the 
earth, somehow expect getting to the river will be easy. 
I’m surprised, then, when the lady in the tourist office 
in Rio Turbio tells me, “Sir, there’s no water in the river.” 

Sometimes you have to get completely lost before 
you stumble on a way out. A situation has to look hope- 
less before there is hope. Wandering back 
from the police station where I'd gone for 
a second opinion, I get lost. I stop at a 
kiosko for directions. To this day, I don’t 
know why I tell my story to the woman 
behind the counter or why she helps me, 
but she has her son drive me to the uni- 
versity. And that’s how I meet Ramon 
Rodriguez. 

Sitting in his cardigan sweater, sur- 
rounded by stacks of books and papers, Ram6n is per- 
haps the only person in town with the knowledge and 
inclination to help me. He hauls out books and maps, 
paces the room and waves his arms. He tells stories of 
Augustin del Castillo, who, in 1887, floated down the 
Gallegos on a log-and-canvas raft. Ram6n wants me to 
follow in del Castillo’s footsteps. 

And so my trip is transformed, there in the spare 
offices of the Universidad Federal de la Patagonia Aus- 
tral. And it happens, like most things in life, by chance. 

Looking at a map of southern Patagonia, e.g. my 
copy of the U.S. Defense Mapping Agency’s TPC T- 
18A: scale (1:500,000), you wouldn’t think anyone 
would have trouble finding the Rio Gallegos. At Rio 
Gallegos, a town near the river’s mouth on the Atlan- 
tic, the river forms a broad, satisfying estuary. You can 
trace the river for 210 km due west across Patagonia. 
There the river forks—one tributary comes in from the 
south and the other, Rio Turbio, continues west for an- 
other 60 kilometers or so into the Sierra Dorotea. All the 
way to the town of Rio Turbio, this map shows the Rio 
Gallegos as a reassuring blue line. The legend on the 
map reaffirms this—a blue line is “a river.” Loaded, my 
kayak draws six inches of water. I trust blue lines. So, 
while planning my trip, I decided I’d put in at Rio 
Turbio. 

But, the Turbio is not the main tributary of the 
Gallegos, and its source is not in Sierra Dorotea. In fact, 
the source of the Rio Gallegos is in the Planicies de 
Diana, a line of low hills southeast of Sierra Dorotea 
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between Chile and Argentina. The main tributary of the 
Gallegos, Rio Rubens, wanders on the Chilean side of 
these poorly drained morainal plains. Rio Rubens 
winds in and out of small lakes, then carves a channel 
south to about Latitude 52 degrees S. There, it takes a 
sudden bend to the east, straight into Argentina. Inside 
the border, it twists north again, joins a tributary nearly 
its equal, the Rio Penitente, and changes its name. This 
is the Rio Gallegos. And here, where the Rubens and 
the Penitente unite to form the Gallegos, Augustin del 
Castillo started his river trip in 1887. “So,” reasons 
Ram6n Rodriguez in the late-afternoon light in his uni- 
versity office, “you should start your trip there as well.” 
There, he guarantees, I'll find a river. 

If Augustin del Castillo is remem- 
bered at all by Argentines, he is remem- 
bered as the man who, wandering in 
southern Patagonia in 1887, discovered 
coal at Rio Turbio. He’s a hero to school- 
children of that little town. Furthermore, 
to people in the provincial capital of Rio 
Gallegos, the name rings a bell. But men- 
tion del Castillo to someone in Buenos 
Aires and you'll get a blank stare. 

Biographers summarizing del Castillo’s life and 
contribution always include the phrase: “a life full of 
promise,” or words to that effect.' They write about his 
being orphaned at 13, his career as a cadet and minor 
officer in Argentina's navy, his expedition in Patagonia 
that led to his discovery of coal, and his sudden death 
at 34. Then they conclude with the “promise” phrase. 

There’s no way around it. Sympathetic biographers 
chronicling a brief life are obliged to play the “prom- 
ise” card. Alas, a life that is just “promising” isn’t all 


Morning coal train, Rio Gallegos yards. 
as 
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Sheep bridge crossing the Rio Gallegos. 


that gripping. Worse, discovering coal deposits doesn’t 
excite people in the same way as striking gold. Finally, 
Patagonia is off in the Argentine hinterlands. It makes 
sense that few Argentines remember him. 

In Argentina, 1850 to the turn of the century was a 
time of transition. Argentina coalesced as a country. A 
couple of years before del Castillo was born in 1855, 
Urquiza ousted the dictator Rosas. He quickly united 
the Provinces and became the republic’s first president. 
Over the next 25 years, Mitre and then Roca integrated 
a reluctant Buenos Aires into the republic. War broke 
out with Paraguay and Entre Rios revolted, but by the 
time del Castillo died, a stable Argentina was exporting 
agricultural products to Europe. With its new wealth, 
Argentina assumed a major role in hemispheric poli- 
tics. In these dynamic times, it would be hard not to 
lead a “promising life.” 

At this time in the southern cone, Chile and Argen- 
tina seemed like two dogs growling over the Patagonian 
bone. Though little was known about Patagonia, both 
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countries claimed that most of it belonged to them. By 
the Treaty of 1856, each country could claim the terri- 
tory held in 1810, at the time of liberation from Spain. It 
further defined the border between the countries as the 
axis of the Andes, i.e. the continental divide. Unfortu- 
nately, the terms of the treaty were just vague enough 
to allow each side to press particular claims and com- 
plain about incursions by the other. 

A flurry of expeditions by enthusiastic young mili- 
tary men from both countries did little to resolve the 
dispute. Expeditions embarked, prompted as much by 
the desire for geographical knowledge as by nationalis- 
tic fervor. The diaries kept by their leaders contain long 
descriptions used to legitimize one claim or another to 
some part of Patagonia. In the spring of 1877 and again 
in 1879, Juan Tomas Rogers, a Second Lieutenant in the 
Chilean Navy, traveling in the far south, took a small 
expedition north from Punta Arenas, up the Rio 
Gallegos to the Rio Turbio and then on to Rio Santa 
Cruz. In 1883, Carlos Moyano, a sub-lieutenant in the 
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Argentine Navy, proceeded south from the port of Santa 
Cruz to Rio Gallegos. He then followed the river up as 
far as the Planicies de Diana. In his report, he claimed 
that, since he hadn’t crossed the Andes, the Pacific ports 
on the east side of those mountains obviously belonged 
to Argentina.” 

In this charged atmosphere, Del Castillo, a naval 
cadet, was attending the Escuela Naval Te6rico- 
Practica. Just before he graduated in1878, del Castillo, 
sailing aboard the training ship 
Uruguay, accompanied Captain 
Luis Py as part of the famous con- 
voy to check the Chilean force in 
Santa Cruz harbor. The Chilean 
ships had departed before Py’s 
convoy arrived, but the Argen- 
tines stayed on, establishing a post 
on the south shore of the Santa 
Cruz River. Del Castillo, together 
with three other cadets, passed 
their final exams aboard the Uru- 
guay as it lay anchored in the bay.* 

Not ten years later, in the sum- 
mer of 1886-87, we find del Castillo twiddling his 
thumbs in the town of Rio Gallegos. In the intervening 
years, del Castillo had traveled to Europe, served as 
captain of the corvette Cabo de Hornos, risen to assistant 
director of the naval academy, become director of the 
Centro Naval and editor of its journal. In this last ca- 
pacity, del Castillo didn’t shy away from pointing out 
various deficiencies in the Argentine Navy. He noted, 
for example, that the Navy had established a sub-pre- 
fecture in Rio Gallegos in late 1885, “ten miles from the 
anchorage indicated on the plans,” and wryly con- 
cluded from this that the river and the port that served 
this Patagonian settlement were “imperfectly known.”° 
The government did something about it. It sent del 
Castillo to survey the port. 

Arriving in Rio Gallegos in the winter of 1886, 
Castillo found a rough frontier town, populated mostly 
by seal hunters and gold seekers living in shacks of cor- 
rugated iron they had lined with wood against the harsh 
Patagonian cold. During those first long months he 
might have paced the floor of one such shack, waiting 
for the supplies and instruments he needed to complete 
his survey. They never arrived. 

C. Augusto Terbeck is del Castillo’s most sympa- 
thetic biographer. According to Terbeck, del Castillo was 
“moved by the patriotic aim...of contributing to the 
geographic knowledge of the region in litigation with 
Chile.”® More likely, with summer approaching, this 
young man, described nearly universally as restless and 
impatient, had a serious case of cabin fever. In his own 
words, “Reduced to inertia. ..for five months, I resolved 
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to make use of my time in doing something useful...”” 
By “something useful” he meant three months of riding 
across the steppes of Patagonia. 

In early January, 1887, while del Castillo was still 
gathering his resources for his proposed trip west into 
Patagonia, del Castillo heard of another expedition pass- 
ing through town. It turned out to be men from the La 
Fortuna Mining Company headed by Nicolas Davila. 
With the fields of Cabo Virgenes almost mined out, they 
were on their way to prospect 
around Lago Argentino. Del 
Castillo convinced Davila to take 
him along on the expedition. Over 
time, a bond of friendship devel- 
oped between the two. Or, as del 
Castillo put it, in his characteristi- 
cally ornate language, generally 
judged florid even by 19" Century 
standards, “...my words will 
never arrive at demonstrating the 
immense gratitude of my soul to- 
ward Mr. Davila, he who with in- 
finite courtesy and propelled only 
by mere patriotism, made it his noble duty to have me 
as a trip companion...” 

The La Fortuna expedition—now nine men (includ- 
ing an ecstatic del Castillo), forty horses, three hunting 
dogs, three tents, and supplies for three months—left 
Puerto Gallegos on January 8 following the Rio Chico, a 
lower tributary of the Gallegos. Turning north, the troop 


Augustin del Castillo (Photo courtesy of the Archivo General 
de la Naci6n, Buenos Aires.) 
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intersected the main stream of the Gallegos and fol- 
lowed it upstream to Paso Roble. There they forded the 
river and continued north to the mountains south of 
Lake Argentino, to a place named Los Baguales. This 
was as far as del Castillo went with Davila. On Febru- 
ary 4, the expedition split up. Davila continued on to 
Lago Argentino. Del Castillo rode off rapidly (“...in or- 
der not to feel the natural pain that seizes the soul when 
there comes the necessity of pronouncing those phrases 
[of good-bye]”) towards what is now called Ultima 
Esperanza, but what was then the disputed territory of 
the “inland Pacific sea.” 

Del Castillo was not alone for long. Circling the 
watershed of Paine in what is now Torres del Paine Na- 
tional Park, he encountered three archetypal Patagonian 
settlers. Describing one of the settlers, Santiago Zamora, 
del Castillo writes, “There’s hardly an anecdote about 
Patagonia that isn’t mixed with the name of this son of 
the desert.” Zamora figures in the journals of other trav- 
elers as well. For example, Rogers, according to Terbeck, 
hired him as a guide on his expeditions ten years be- 
fore. But, by the time del Castillo meets him, Zamora is 
decrepit with age (del Castillo pegs him at “no less than 
some 95 years old”). “The body of this poor manis...full 
of fractures: he’s lame in one leg and the other is awry, 
he’s missing various fingers on one hand, he has a bro- 
ken arm, various fractured ribs, and he counts on the 
service of only one eye.” Del Castillo concludes that 
Zamora “has already lost his memory and he is of little 
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use in the field; he is full of ailments and impertinences 
which make him insufferable.” Yet, on a second expedi- 
tion the following year, we find Zamora, now presum- 
ably “no less than 96 years old,” on del Castillo’s roster. 
Today Zamora is remembered through a homonymous 
river in the Paine watershed, a tributary of the Rio de 
las Chinas, which flows past where old Zamora had his 
corrals. 

His memory failing and no longer able to work as 
he used to, Zamora hooked up with Bill Greenwood, an 
English settler on a homestead near the Morros. Del 
Castillo met Greenwood the way most Patagonian trav- 
elers met each other at the time—through smoke sig- 
nals. Camped at Lago del Toro, del Castillo noted smoke 
off to the east. That afternoon, he built a fire and sent his 
own smoke signals. The following evening, Bill Green- 
wood and a score of dogs showed up for dinner. Over 
the meal, Greenwood regaled del Castillo with stories 
of his misfortunes and other adventures. He told of ar- 
riving in Punta Arenas in 1872. He hoped to make his 
fortune there, but ended up walking off into the inte- 
rior with only a hunting greyhound and a few supplies. 
At length, his stories turned to his current diversion of 
hunting avestruces for the hat feather trade. 

Perhaps the tales of this seasoned frontiersman en- 
deared the older Greenwood (37) to the young and 
hopeful explorer. Or it could have been the bond of two 
educated men meeting in a wild place. Whatever the 
cause, del Castillo’s journal makes it clear that the two 
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Valley of the Rio Gallegos. (Mapped from the geographical data in the U.S. Defense Mapping Agency Chart TPC T-18A). 
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shared a friendship that continued to del Castillo’s 
death. 

Del Castillo and Greenwood passed several days 
together on the shores of Lago del Toro. They resolved 
to join forces for some serious exploring. Then Green- 
wood returned to his permanent camp near the Morros 
to fetch some supplies and encourage his partner, 
Poivre, a Frenchman to join the excursion. 

Francisco (Francois) Poivre remains a shadowy, sec- 
ondary figure. Perhaps this is because he shows up in 
accounts with the more colorful and, I suspect, more 
ebullient Greenwood. Del Castillo always gives Poivre 
equal billing, but fails to flesh out his character or delve 
into his past. In his history of Rio Turbio, Zoccola® links 
Poivre with Greenwood from the beginning. He sug- 
gests they met in Punta Arenas in 1873. He strongly 
implies that both were among those who jumped ship 
in Punta Arenas, hoping to find gold, turn a quick profit 
in business or engage in some other lucrative adven- 
ture. 
With Greenwood off rounding up supplies and re- 
cruiting Poivre, the restless del Castillo had time on his 
hands. What he did over the next dew days to wile away 
the time earned him a place in Argentine history. 

On his travels through the area, del Castillo had 
noted traces of coal. He decided now to see if he could 
find the source. Some biographers read into this a patri- 
otic altruism. Néstor Tomas Auza suggests that del 
Castillo was “guided by his youthful idea of converting 
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his expedition into an actual support for the interests of 
his country.” This might be too generous a view. It’s 
more likely del Castillo didn’t like waiting around. 
Looking for coal was as good a pastime as any. Riding 
east, del Castillo followed a little stream up to a valley 
known today as Cancha Carrera. From here, he turned 
south and entered a steep-sided canyon. Stooping to 
pick up a sample of white copper, he noticed some 
chunks of coal. Over the next few days he followed the 
coal trail to a vein he named Mina Dolfina. Encouraged, 
he pressed on to find a much larger deposit he called 
Mina Atalima. Del Castillo’s discoveries later resulted 
in the development of major coalfields at Rio Turbio. 

Del Castillo waited at the headwaters of the Rio 
Turbio. When the two Patagonians arrived, the three 
headed west to Unltima Espereanza on the Pacific. 
There, they rode along the beach. At what is now Punta 
Desenganio, they raised the Argentine flag in a suitably 
solemn ceremony, an act with no noticeable impact on 
the subsequent border negotiations. Upon reaching 
Lago Balmaceda and running short of food, they re- 
traced their steps to Rio Turbio, restocked, and spent 
the next six days exploring the area around the head- 
waters of the Gallegos. 

When they returned to base camp at the Morros, 
del Castillo proposed a trip down Rio Gallegos, a trip 
that had been on his mind since his discovery of coal at 
Turbio. “I understood,” he wrote, “that [for the discov- 
ery] to have true importance, it would be necessary to 
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find a water route that would permit [coal] transport 
without great expense.” The Rio Gallegos, through its 
northern tributary, the Turbio, was the only obvious 
possibility. 

Down the River 

For the trip down Rio Gallegos, del Castillo and his 
friends built their boat out of tent canvas wrapped 
around a skeleton of logs. For this they used two hatch- 
ets, the only tools at hand. To construct the frame, they 
bound logs with leather thongs made from the skin of 
puma and guanaco. They waterproofed the canvas with 
ostrich grease. In all, it took four days. Del Castillo chris- 
tened their craft | Remember (in English), writing the 
name on the prow in blood, for lack of any other paint. 
Then, with no champagne at hand, they broke a bottle 
of water over the | Remember and launched her into the 
Gallegos. 

If the crude craft offended the marine sensibilities 
of this naval officer, it does not appear so from his jour- 
nal. He notes only that the boat floated with a slight list, 
“owing to some errors of symmetry,” but “was able to 
support the weight of two men [some of the crew must 
have taken turns walking] with no more danger than 
that of a frequent dunking.” This was March 14, 1887. 


January 20, 1995 

I'm speeding with Ramon Rodriguez down the val- 
ley of the Turbio, train tracks on our left, mesas high 
above, my kayak stashed in the trunk of his Peugeot. 
Crammed in the car with us are Ram6n’s partner, Mario, 
and Lorenzo, a reporter Ramo6n has invited along to 
record the historic event. The talk is of history, of schemes 
to attract more tourists to the area, and of great camping 


The confluence of the Rios Penitente and Rubens, The author is flanked by 
Ramon Rodriguez (left) and Mario (right). 
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trips. The car throws a cloud of dust, which swirls 
briefly in the slipstream, then vanishes in the light air. 
We cross Rio Turbio at the town of El Turbio (where the 
river is still unnavigable) and again just past Laguna 
Condor, where the river looks more promising. Ramon 
keeps driving to the Rio Gallegos, where the rivers 
Penitente and Rubens come together. It’s here, he thinks, 
that del Castillo, started his trip. 

Ramon drives out to the river across the grassy, 
humpy flood plain. We unload. Unlike del Castillo’s 
boat of logs and canvas, mine is a jumble of shock- 
corded aluminum tubing with a skin of nylon cloth and 
rubber.’ I look in dismay at the many parts scattered on 
the grass. The boat is new, and I’d hoped to struggle 
through its assembly in private. But no, Lorenzo has 
the video camera rolling. I’m sweating as I explain the 
purpose of each color-coded tube, trying to buy a little 
time so I can remember what goes where. For awhile, 
Ramon and Mario stand by, awaiting the miracle, but 
after watching my futile efforts they dive right in—they 
are engineers, after all. Between Ramon and Mario and 
the cryptic directions I’ve found, we finally get the boat 
together and stow my gear inside. Ram6n shyly pre- 
sents me with a paper. On it, he’s written “I Remember 
Il” (thankfully with a ball-point, not blood), and so we 
christen the boat. At midday, waving good-bye to my 
friends, with the uncertainty that’s part of any trip, I 
push off into the current. 

That first day, I stop for a late lunch at the 
confluence of Rio Turbio and the Gallegos. The Turbio, 
aptly named by the perceptive Bill Greenwood, is 
brown with sediment and contrasts sharply with the 
clear waters of the Gallegos. Looking back across the 
dry rolling hills, I can just make out the 
peaks of the Andes at Ultima Esperanza 
in Chile. Travelers exploring upriver 
__usually record their first view (my last) 

_ of the mountains in their journals. Del 
Castillo, when he passed through here 
with Davila, wrote of “tall dark hills 
standing out like colossal pyramids... 
[that] show themselves to the traveler, 
at a distance, as colossal phantoms 
seated on clouds.” 

The Gallegos flows smoothly 
through this stretch with few obstacles. 
Still, I have to get out every so often in 
the shallows. There’s always water 
enough to float a kayak, but not always 
with me in it. I feel sorry for del Castillo 
aboard his heavier boat, floating down 
this river even later in the season. He 
describes his fifteen days on the river in 
a single paragraph, and devotes most of 
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it to the difficulties he encounters because of the low 
water—rocks tearing at the bottom, shallow water that 
requires endless dragging of the boat—punctuated by 
various synonyms for “misery.” I spend my first night 
in the open. The wind drops as the sun sets in this beau- 
tiful solitary place. 

Morning dawns. Upon awakening, what I notice 
most is the abundance of bird life. By far the most com- 
mon is the caiguen goose (Chloephaga picta).'° Because 


the geese eat the grass, 
The boat és Mrere yn 
new, and | 
had hoped 


who in part created the 
problem when they 
cleared the land for graz- 
ing, and killed off the 
foxes. Argentina de- 


clared the goose a plague 

to stoussle in 1972. This led to the 
j y h of slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands. The goose 

2045 «U5 population is down, but 


to sheepmen they are 
still a nuisance." To me, 
they are anything but. I 
find them delightful 
company. 

Mingling with the 
geese is the elegant cisne de cuello negro (black-necked 
swan, Cygnus melanocoryphus), the speckled immature 
huairavo (an egret, Nycticorax nycticorax obscurus), and a 
great variety of ducks. While I eat lunch, a Chilean fla- 
mingo (Phoenicopterus chilensis) flies by, heading up- 
stream. Its neck stretched out straight with its long legs 
behind, it looks like a ski pole with wings. In this world 
painted with all the many shades of brown, the pink 
flamingo is a most startling sight. 

I find a beautiful campsite on an island covered 
with meadow grass and margaritas. A copse of lenga 
shelters me from the persistent warm wind. Goose 
droppings cover the ground (I think of Tootsie Rolls), 
and I come upon several old nests, the gray down still 
soft and firmly matted—a thousand bits of interlocking 
fluff. It’s not a place I’d choose to raise my chick, al- 
though the island is safe from foxes. There is a nest of 
some predatory bird in most of the trees and the ground 
below is littered with feathers and long bones of birds 
eaten to the flight feathers. 

The next morning, I paddle under a suspension 
bridge. The design is typical to these parts: twin towers 
and plank roadway. Some of the larger bridges might 
support the occasional car, but the smaller bridges are 
only for sheep and gauchos. Downstream I pass the 
abandoned train station “Ing. Cappa.” Raincoated fish- 
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ermen” cast their lines from shore. I pull over to stretch. 
Smoke rises from a chimney where a family, or maybe 
two or three, are camped in an abandoned house. Aman 
tells me they’ve come to do some fishing. Nobody's 
catching anything. A baby lies on its back inside, arms 
and legs crawling in the air. A fire of old planks burns in 
the yard. I envy the heat. 

Later, wet and shivering from the rain and wind, I 
stop for lunch. Around a lone lenga, sheep have pawed 
a perfect circle of bare earth exactly to the leaf line. I 
make a fire with bits of grass, a piece of toilet paper, 
dried twigs from the lenga. It takes about a hundred 
matches. At length, steam rises from my pants. I strip 
off my wet shirt, and pull on four layers. Then I huddle 
close to the fire until all of me smells of wood smoke. 

Del Castillo, on a second trip in Patagonia, in 1888, 
camped at “Primer Roble,” (First Oak) named for a soli- 
tary lenga on an island in the middle of the river. From 
his notes, we know that while there he thought of grow- 
ing trees in the Gallegos valley to supply the woods for 
the port town. He didn’t live long enough to see this 
idea through, and nobody seems to have entertained a 
similar thought since. Except for an occasional cluster 
of island trees, and planted montes (windbreaks) that 
encircle estancias, there is hardly a tree in the lower val- 
ley. 

That night, I wake up from a dream. The air is cold 
and still; above, a million stars. A half moon hangs over- 
head ready to be touched like an ornament on a Christ- 
mas tree. The morning dawns overcast, cool—the 
breeze is mercifully light. I drift under a suspension 
bridge. Overhead eight cormorants perch on the guys. I 
paddle on past the garbage dump of Estancia Bella 
Vista, and a few minutes later, the estancia itself comes 
into view. The house is white with a shingled roof. All 
the other buildings are cream with red iron roofs. A gen- 
erator thuds, dogs bark, and the smell of coal smoke 
drifts in the air. 

The land has changed. It’s drier now, the cliffs grav- 
elly. The river too has changed. It’s slow, braided, and 
clogged with gravel. I’m starting to see the pattern of 
the river. Sometimes I slip through the only channel, 
just barely. But almost as often, I miss it, or it’s not there 
at all. 

Dead ahead the river sweeps off to the right. A cliff 
of cobbles rises up, topped by what appear to be the 
adobe ruins of an old fort. I pull over for a look. Climb- 
ing sheep trails to the top, I have sweeping views of the 
valley. Below, the broad, shallow river is the theme that 
binds unnamed mesas, hills, volcanic intrusions, glacial 
remains and Patagonian sheep pasture. But a fort there 
isn’t and never was. Just eroded soil forming long 
“walls” perpendicular to the cliff face. I call the place 
“The Ruins.” 
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When I make camp that evening, there’s not a tree 
in sight. A broad bench is full of sheep. I find a small 
swale that gives the illusion of offering protection from 
the wind. The bottom is grassy, flat, and soft. There’s a 
drawback—the sheep like this place too. While I’m set- 
ting up camp, a small fox—big brown ears, long bushy 
gray-brown tail (zorro colorado, Dusicyonn culpaeus)— 
pads up to the crest—just ten meters away. Upwind, it 
takes him a minute to figure out what I am. We regard 
each other for a minute before he turns and trots off. 

Just before sunset, an eastbound train passes in the 
distance. At length it disappears up 
the grade, the shortcut to Rio 
Gallegos. I hear where it was after 
it’s gone. Two small grass fires burn 
along the tracks, lit by cinders from 
the passing train. White smoke lin- 
gers. 

After a long northerly stretch, 
the river runs into a black rock mesa 
and veers left to form a small oxbow 
with impossibly shallow riffles. At 
the base of the cliff, some forlorn 
soul has built a small cabin of the 
same black rock. An outhouse (not 
of rock) stands a good hike off to the 
left. 

Just downstream, Canada 
Mack Aike funnels down to the 
river from the northwest. Histori- 
cally, this spot was a river cross- 
ing—Paso Alquinta—named after 
an ostrich hunter who lived here 
during the middle of the last cen- 
tury. His name survives in the Estancia Alquinta. I can 
see some of the buildings from the gravel bar where I 
stop for lunch. 

Flowing in a big S-turn around the black, basaltic 
mesa, the river passes through spectacular rock forma- 
tions on the north bank: a basalt cap atop sandstone of 
the Santa Cruz Formation and a weird tortured basalt 
pillar standing on its own. Hawks perch on the crest. 
After days of traversing identical brown hills, the black 
basalt is startling. Paso Alquinta is as prominent in the 
early journals as it is in this bleak landscape. 

Seeing caves beneath the basalt cap, I pull off the 
river for a closer look. I see myself discovering prehis- 
toric drawings, but instead find only “Juan + Claudia” 
scratched in the soft sandstone. The caves are littered 
with fire pits. Whiskey bottles, beer cans and a dis- 
carded Mickey Mouse cap lie about. The largest cave is 
the communal toilet. What a shame. Patagonia is clean 
and pristine, only because travelers here are few. Where 
there are people in numbers, it’s trashy. 
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Sheep on both sides of the river watch me go by. To 
get out of the constant wind, they find niches in the 
cutbank. Each has its own spot where the ground is 
molded to the animal’s peculiar contours. Groups of 
four to eight sheep huddle together in a circles, heads 
down like old ladies with secrets to tell. A few sleep on 
the gravel at water’s edge looking dead. 

Almost half the sheep in Argentina endure the 
Patagonian wind. Sheep raising is the principal indus- 
try of the region. It wasn’t always so. Explorers of the 
late 19th century didn’t so much as mention sheep. At 


I peer out from the basalt caves at Paso Alquinta. 


most, they referred obliquely to the region’s rich “pas- 
toral and agricultural future.” This vaguely optimistic 
note was meant to persuade government ministers to 
bankroll new expeditions. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, British sheepmen recognized the sheep-raising po- 
tential of these treeless steppes. Then, during World War 
I, with wool prices up 400-500 percent, a flood of hope- 
ful ranchers joined the ranks of the first settlers. Inevi- 
tably, squabbling ensued, but eventually Patagonia was 
surveyed and fenced. Today, large self-contained 
estancias—clumps of buildings huddling in a windbreak 
of poplars—define the centers of population. Beyond 
these islands of civilization, the bare grassland sprawls 
to a distant fenceline. 

I pitch camp for the night on an island with a 
margarita meadow and two clumps of willows, the 
prettiest campsite ever. Late in the afternoon, the wind 
suddenly shifts from northeast to southwest, rounding 
the compass in less than 15 minutes and roaring in with 
such fury that I have to move camp to the other side of 
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the willows. Any account of travel in Patagonia has to 
have at least one dramatic tale about the wind. I've just 
fulfilled my obligation. 

At night, I can hear the voices of fishermen still try- 
ing their luck. In the morning, there’s no one to be seen 
though I feel the presence of civilization. I’m loath to 
move on. I know what lies ahead—changing money, 
bus schedules, hotel rooms. But the river only moves 
forward, and watching it flow, I want to be on it. 

I pass a slaughterhouse on my left, to the right a 
hotel, and straight ahead a bridge, a triangle that defines 
the hamlet Giier Aike. The canyon that drops from the 
surrounding steppes to the river formed a natural pass 
for the early travelers moving north-south. Today travel- 
ers cross the river here on Argentina’s longitudinal high- 
way, Route 3. A curve 
of hills offers some 
protection from the 
wind, which made it 
appealing to the 
Tehuelches. They used 
Giier Aike as a winter 
camp, as have subse- 
quent white explorers 
and traders. By the 
time del Castillo 
reached Giier Aike, 
he'd had enough of the river’s “misery.” He abandoned 
his raft there and headed for the lights of Rio Gallegos. 

I continue paddling. A crescent of high bluff con- 
tains the river on the north. The walls are eroded away 
revealing the sedimentary core—sand/siltstone with 
some fine gravel conglomerate—and the beach is of fine 
sand. The wind has sculpted the stone on the cliffs into 
undulations and contours. From the top, I can see dis- 
tant buildings of Rio Gallegos look like a real city out 
there on the flood plain. Mata verde (Lepidophylum 
cupressiforme) covers the hills. This dark green shrub with 
leaves like a juniper gives off a strong aromatic smell.’ 

Farther along, the river braids to sand and gravel 
bars before finding a channel. Then, still hugging the 
north bluff, it opens out onto vast mud/sand flats. I’ve 
entered the estuary. [imagined this stretch would be bor- 
ing, but in some respects, I find it the most spectacular 
part of the river. I’m well within the tidal zone ona strong 
outgoing tide. The main channel turns due south and 
heads for the opposite shore. At times the channel is 
elusive, and I bottom out on sand. At other times it’s 
obvious: a strong flow with standing waves heavy with 
sand in the shallows—they look scary but they aren’t. 

Once, as I’m pulling the boat through the shallows I 
seem unable to find water deeper than a couple of inches. 
Suddenly, it drops away as abruptly as the edge of a 
swimming pool to a green dark nothingness. A finger of 
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the Atlantic has curled its way up-channel, insinuating 
a long tentacle into the heart of the river. It scares me a 
little. My boatis so small. I’m no longer in the river where 
Icould often see rocks on the bottom, but here ona finger 
of the infinite sea. A metaphor of life. We float on the 
surface, but sometimes a glimpse of what’s underneath 
can scare us to death. 

The wind picks up. Suddenly it’s blowing hard 
straight in my face, raising cresting waves, blowing 
spume. The water is getting dangerous. The channel has 
swung back to the north bluff. I pull out. 

The tide has shifted. Patagonian tides have a tre- 
mendous range, up to 12-13 meters. I watch the water rap- 
idly climbing the shore. It’s strange—a little like looking at 
a clock and watching the minute hand revolve. 

Offshore, what looks like a pod of small killer whales 
swims past—white sides, black dorsals. Then another 
group passes. At closer range, I recognize the local dol- 
phin (Tonina, Cephalorhynchus commersoni), an animal 
later described by the woman in the Rio Gallegos tour- 
ist office as “friendly and playful.” More follow, min- 
gling with sea lions (or very large seals)—a virtual mi- 
gration with the tide. 

I wake in the middle of the night, startled. It’s the 
silence. I’d fallen asleep to the whistle and roar of the 
east wind, my bivy shelter beating against my head. It’s 
dead still. I hear birds, the sound of machinery over on 
the Gallegos side. I peek out the flap. The water is way 
out. Miles of sand separate me from the lights of the air- 
port, sand and a few ribbons of shimmering water. It 
starts to rain. 

I’m up at first light. [launch ona rising tide. I figure 
[have an hour until slack high. The wind is up, the bay 
riffled with a few whitecaps. Everything is stowed tight 
inside and battened down for a wet ride. 

Paddling straight into the sun, the wind increasing 
at my back, I’m ferried downriver. Green water sloshes 
over the deck, but the kayak remains stable in the mount- 
ing waves. White water gurgling under my feet, spray 
everywhere, the town is almost close enough to touch. 
The rising wind and the falling tide conspire to keep 
me off the point of Gallegos. Visions of getting blown 
out to sea, lost somewhere on the way to Africa, spur 
my paddling. 

At 10 a.m., I’m off the bay. Coal trains steaming 
above me, I pull my kayak up on the gravel below the 
YCF dock in Rio Gallegos. 

Epilogue 

When a buoyant Augustin del Castillo returned to 
Buenos Aires in the winter of 1887, his high spirits with- 
ered rapidly under official indifference towards his ex- 
plorations. Not even the newspapers considered his trip 
newsworthy. Government officials listened politely, then 
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ignored him, just as politely. Confronted with such un- 
expected apathy, his pride wounded, a bitter and decid- 
edly petulant del Castillo almost decided to “reduce to 
ashes the report I’d started, which was the product of 
four months of constant exhaustion, in which I had to 
bear even hunger.” At the last moment, he turned to his 
old firm, the Centro Naval. After some disagreement, the 
directors gave del Castillo the opportunity to present 
his story. It was arranged for him to address a neutral 
forum—the Argentine Geographic Institute. So, on the 
night of August 17, 1887, a still prickly del Castillo stood 
before the assembled dignitaries and delivered a two- 
hour account of his travels. At the close, del Castillo 
received a “warm applause.” Many people came for- 
ward to “congratulate him on his intrepid and patriotic 
exploration.” And thus was del Castillo’s dignity re- 
stored, his pride confirmed. 

Building on the success of his presentation, del 
Castillo convinced the Geographic Institute to fund a 
second expedition the following year. So it came that he 
spent nearly a full year out in the wild before returning 
to Buenos Aires. Here, he suddenly took ill and died in 
bed. After his death he faded from Argentine memory. 
Places he named (the Rio Nicolas Davila, for example) 
now carry other names, baptized by men who lived 
longer than he. Today, no boats ply the Rio Gallegos. 
The point where he raised the Argentine flag in solemn 
ceremony on the shores of the Pacific waters now be- 
longs to Chile. In fact, the only lasting memorial to del 
Castillo’s journey are the coal works at Rio Turbio. ® 
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Tawantinsuyo—"the four quar- 
ters of the earth—as_ the 
Incas called their Empire, 
was unquestionably the larg- 
est, most powerful nation- 
state ever created by Native 
Americans. At its peak, it 
extended a distance equal to 
that from London to Baghdad! 


Join Tawantinsuyo Explorations™ and Kevin Haight— 
longtime SAEC member and teacher of continuing edu- 
cation courses on The Incas and Their Empire at the 
University of Colorado and Metro State College, Den- 
ver—on one of our 15-day trips scheduled for 1997. You 
won't just see, you'll experience the world of these in- 
tensely spiritual people. From the magnificence of their 
cities in the sky to the baffling precision of their monu- 
ments in stone, unequaled anywhere in the world, then 
or now. And you will also partake of their culture, reli- 
gion, and unique relationship with the universe, because 
Inca/Andean culture continues to live and flourish to- 
day among the mountain Indians of Peru. 


Come join us for the experience of a lifetime! 
First trip departs early May, last in early October. 
$3,150 includes nearly everything. 


contact Tawantinsuyo Explorations 
for departure dates, detailed itineraries and full 
information. 


Telephone (303) 499-8837 
FAX (303) 449-8870 
e-mail: incatour@indra.com 
Website: http://www.webwise.com/incatour 


South American Explorer 


“Hello All at N.W.T.!" 


“Hope all is well with you. Here | am in my 
new temporary home - Cuenca (Ecuador). It 
is so lovely here. 8,300 feet up in the moun- 
tains, a beautiful river, cobblestone streets, and 

retty old buildings with red tiled roofs. | 
ound a nice apartment, 5 minutes from the 

} school, So things are going great.” 
“| went to Colombia to see beautiful pre- 
} Inca ruins scattered in a gorgeous landscape. 
| I flew to Cuzco, Peru int hiked the Inca trail 
} to Machu Picchu - what a great experience! | 
hiked around an island on Lake Titicaca where 
the Incas thought the sun was born. There's 

so much I want to see...” 


- Megan Burke 


Robin taught English in Kuwait, 
Singapore and Turkey, and travelled in 
Austria, Babrein, Belgium, Denmark, 
ea France, Germany, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, aly and seven other countries 


| Suzanne taught 
English in Feypt and 
Singapore, and 
travelled in Austria, 

}] China, Cyprus, the 
Czech Republic f 
Malaysia, Thailand, 
Tunisia, Venezuela, 
Vietnam and eight 
other countries 


“Greetings from the land of Carnaval,” 


“J am only working part time (very part time) and make 
quite a bit of money H Brazilian standards!” 

“After Carnaval I will be adding more classes at a differ- 
ent school and anticipate signing a contract with an outfit 
which has a huge contract training bank executives. And 
not a day goes by that somebody doesn’t inquire about 
being tutored. Native American speakers are in great de- 
mand here - there aren't any.” 


Laura taught English 
in Mexico and the 
Islands, and 


Canada, ; 
ns rance, the 
Galapagos Islands 
Greece, Guatemala, 
Italy, Kenya, 
Switzerland and 


“Recife is a fantastic city. Itis everything | expected, and } | Zabiti 
more, and less. Pre-Carnaval celebrations have been ter- 
rific and it is not uncommon to find me dancing in the 
streets with my Brazilian friends until the wee hours of the - 
morning.” t ; ) : Michael taught 


English in Brazil, 

Ecuador, Germany 

and Guatemata, and 
AI 


“I am very glad that I made this move... The fact that | 
am a native speaker is very appealing to these people and | 
am able to command a higher salary, more respect and | 
have more opportunities because I have the certificate from 


Shawn worked in 
Germany, and 


A Neville worked in Denmark, ¥ travelled in Austria, Chile, the Czech 


New World Teachers... Thank you - I hadn't really believed 
you when you said that things could turn out this well.” 
“Will write more at a later date. Until then... Ciao.” 


- Jeff “Stretch” Turley 


“The course was a heck of a lot of fun. The trainers 
were completely supportive and accessible, really mod- 
eled what they teach, and obviously bring tons of expe- 
rience. It was very helpful to get lots of feedback from 
different people on our practice teaching.” 

“Michael and his staff coached and calmed me through 
every step of a job search, and by the end of the course 
I had 3 job offers. Yippee! See y'all in an airport some- 
where in the world!” 


- Susan Milde 


800-644-5424 


Mary aught Engli' France 
and Poland, and travelled in 
Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, 
Portugal, Spain, Yugoslavia and 
six other countries 


England, France and Malawi, 


Republic, Denmark, 
and travelled in Austr 
i 


Honduras, Italy, 
Mexico, the 
Netherlands, 
Paraguay, Portugal 
and Spain. 


ala i rlands and 
Spain, Switzerland and Tabiti Switzerland 


New World Teachers 


¢4-Week Intensive TEFL Certificate Courses 
Starting Monthly 
*No Second Language or Teaching 


erience Required 
°Jobs Available Throu 


out the World 


° Lifetime Job Placement Assistance Included 


Call or Write Michael, Kelly, Joel or Jeff 
To Learn More Or To Receive A Free Information Pack 


605 Market Street, Suite 800, San Francisco CA 94105 
Fax: (415) 546-4196 E-mail: TeachersSF@aol.com 
World Wide Web: http//www.cornells.com/nwt.htm 


TO CHECK THAT ANY TEFL SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA IS PROPERLY 
LICENSED AS REQUIRED BY THE STATE, CALL THE COUNCIL FOR 
PRIVATE POSTSECONDARY & VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: (916) 445-3428 


we 
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LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) by subscribing to 


Rapa Nui Journal 


..the premier source for Easter Island events 
and scientific studies... 


< 
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ISCUELA DE ESPANOL 
"SIMON BOLIVAR" 
QUITO ECUADOR 
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AAA. 


COME TO ECUADOR AND 
LEARN SPANISH WITH ONE OF 
THE BEST “ONE TO ONE” 
SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY. 
ACCORDING TO SAEC 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 
Fax 805-5349301; email 74221.2046@compuserve.com 
Rapa Nui Journal, the international quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
for those interested in Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 
U.S. $25, Foreign airmail $35 


* VERY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS. 


Sound Advice 
for Safe Travel 


* HOMESTAY WITH ECUADORIAN 
FAMILIES CLOSE TO THE SCHOOL 


AMERICAN : 
TRAVEL ADVISOR 


Detailed information on 17 countries 
Published quarterly 


* FREE DANCING LESSONS! 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


, a Available instantiy * MOUNTAIN CLIMBING, MARKET 
by TOURS, HIKING, EVERY WEEKEND 
en ae 
@ r * QUIET AND SAFE SURROUNDINGS 
> Safety Sy -, ADDRESS: CALLE ANDALUCIA # 565 Y SALAZAR, LA FLORESTA, 
>» Health "sone year airmail $39 QUITO. PHONE/FAX: 5932502640. E-MAIL: KHAUGAN@AOL.COM 
> Weather IF secte-mnal $10 per county 
» Prices = =™.™ “ Usg cheque, VISA, MC 
» Politics 10% off with this ad 


P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador 

LATA@pi.pro.ec, fax +593-2-562-566 ECOTOURISM & ADVENTURE TRAVEL TOUR OPERATORS 
http://www.amerispan.com/latc since 1978, with state-of-the-art equipment and professional guides, 
http://www.greenarrow.com/latc.htm guarantees you a reliable service at a reasonable price. 


TREKKING—RAFTING—JUNGLE TRIPS 
Fixed departure dates: Inca Trail to Machupicchu 
MEMBERS! with llamas, 4 days/3 nights 


: Weekly departures: Rio Apurimac rafting, 
If you move, let your Club @davele nights 


know at least a month in ad- Mayuc Cusco 
vance. Send a postcard, give a wren eee anes ” 
e 
call, or drop us a message ie: Box ne2 = usro-Peru 


: -mail. Email: mayuc@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
SS SUT Http://www.rcp.net.pe/MAYUC/ 


AMAZON 
DISCOVERY 


Jungle tour in the Reserve Cuyabeno 


The Cuyabeno wildlife reserve is one the “hot spots” 
of biodiversity in the world, this huge pristine and 
remote ecosystem is home to more species of animals 
and plants than almost anywhere else on Earth 
The Amazon Discovery accommodates up to 14 
passengers in double cabins with private bath. 


3 Nights US$ 406,00 
4 Nights US$ 481,00 
$ 20 per person entrance Fee Cuyabeno 


Galapagos Cruises, Adventure Tours, 
Trekking & Climbing 


ANDES DISCOVERY TOURS 
U.S.A. Telefax (718)788-4498 
ECUADOR Telefax (593-2)500-992 
E-mail: admin@adtours.ecx.ec 


INTI TRAVEL 


INCA TRAIL 
SPECIALISTS 


Small group two week 
adventures hiking to Machu 
Picchu and visit to Peruvian 
rainforest, experienced group 
leaders and local guides, 
monthly departures. 
Customized itineraries in 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 

ECO TRAVEL SERVICES 

5699 Miles Ave 
Oakland, CA 94618 


1-800-655-4054 
Fax: 510-655-4566 


AVESTRAVEL 


SUPREME BIRDING & NATURAL HISTORY TOURS 


TALENTO CREATIVO / 1 3-9-96 / AVESTRAVEL COD-0007 


Patagonian Express!” 


AVES SUNT Vita 


ENJOY EXOTIC BIRDS & FABULOUS SCENERIES 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
SEND FOR OUR GREAT PROGRAM! 


Robert Jonsson, Resident Director & Guide 
P.O. BOX 17-07-9219 TEL / FAX ECUADOR 09-446 695 
INTERNATIONAL 593 9 446 695 
QUITO - ECUADOR / SOUTH AMERICA 


WHERE IS PATAGONIA? 


A 105 minute travel video journey to South America's spectacular southern 
third. A major feature is following 23 year old Charles Darwin in his explo- 
ration of Patagonia & Tierra del Fuego during 1833-35! 

Highlights include Flora & Fauna; Moreno, Upsala & San Rafael glaciers; 
Torres del Paine Natl. Park; Punta Arenas, Ushuaia, Harberton & Pto. 
Williams; cruising the Beagle Channel's Avenue of the Glaciers and Chile’s 
Inside Passage; Chiloe Island; crossing the Andes via roads and lakes from 
Pto. Montt to Bariloche amid sensational scenery; and riding the “Old 


Price: $34.95. Filmed & narrated by Ken Armstrong. Order by check or 
credit card to: Ken Armstrong, 880 Black Mountain Rd., Hillsborough, CA 
94010 — 800-484-1065 — After 2 beeps, tap in 1001. FAX: 415-375-8473 


LEARN SPANISH 


INDIVIDUAL TUITION :, 
"INTENSIVE PROGRAMS 
ALL LEVELS 
QUALIFIED NATIVE-INSTRUCTORS .. 
WOE OR HOSTFARNGY: ACCOMODATION... 


$6005 saga ocouprin 


ve - MEALS HiT §GUIRERTOUROF MACHUPICCHU) 


bi a. eka 


“byes weekend ddoursions: river rafting, » 


’ trekking the i inca trait to Machupicchu, 


ait visit to he sacred valley of the: incas, 


LENGUAGE 
CENTER 


Cruz Verde 336 
Cusco, Peru, Sudamérica 
Phone & Fax: 51-84-232272 


CALADAGOS 


CRUISE 
© New flamingo 


Every Wednesday 


© Navier 
Every Sunday 
DIRECT OPERATOR 


TRARIRA o SAN LORENZO 


BY PRIVATE TRAIN 
(FERROBUS) * EVERY SUNDAY 


Amazonas 1113 y Pinto 

Tels: 82 229 579/80 

Fax: 550 

Quito « a 
ecuagal south Amercs 


Joumal of the South and Meso 


American Indian Rights Center (SAIIC) 


Abya Yala News is a unique publication that 
offers an Indigenous perspective on Indian 
movements in Latin America, news from 
native organizations, and analysis of issues 
affecting Indian communities such as biodi- 
versity, intellectual property rights, autono- 
my, human rights, and women’s issues. 
Membership to SAIIC provides you 
with four issues 


P.O. Box 28703 
Oakland, CA 94604 
Phone: (510) 834-4263 
Fax: (510) 834-4264 
Email: saiic@igc.apc.org 


LEARN TO 


SPEAK 
SPANISH 


WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR 


- Individual classes (one-to-one) 
- Excursions combined with classes 
- Reasonable rates 
- Professional teachers 
- Live with local families 
- Lodging apartment “La Lengua” 
- Help with visas 


- SAEC members receive 10% discount 


“LA LENGUA” 


SPANISH SCHOOL 
Colon 1001 y Juan Leon Mera 8th floor 
Tel/Fax (593-2) 501 271 
P.O. Box 17-07-9519 Quito-Ecuador 
E-mail: lalengua@uio.telconet.net 


¥Spani sh 
*Quechua 
* Weaving. 
a ¥ fanilute. 
INCAS DEL PERU * Flute. 
inst de Cana de Pe « Charan go. 
* Cookin 
m22es06* Natura 
Ayegooo ANd More ovo 
* be to one or group Jessons . 
*Jnmersion Spanigh for travellers. 
*Mountain & Sungle Expeditions. 
*Biking & trehling Trips. 
*Discount for SAEC members. 
x Oficial Certification & Diploma. 
«Experienced Bilinqual Teachers. 
¥Peruvian family | gi available. 
Free information and contacls. 
* Book nee ames... 


Just an uni 
wait Me youll 


Angermeyer's 
Enchanted Expeditions 


e Galapagos ¢ Jungle ¢« Trekking/Climbing ¢ Birdwatching 
¢ Cultural, Archaeological and Specialized Nature Tours 


¢ Tourist Class Hostal: “The Orange House” 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 


Fax: 593-2-569956 


Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 


E-mail: angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec. 


Ithaca Club News 
MATCHING GIFTS 


Yes, we love all those 
who join the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club. But, 
take Elizabeth Bessel. We 
love her twice as much as 
other members. Why? Be- 
cause the far-sighted 
Elizabeth Bessel not only 
joined the Club, but had 
the wit to seek employ- 
ment with American Ex- 
press. And it just so hap- 
pens that American Ex- 
press has an “Employee 
Gift Matching” Program. 
What's that? Well, it’s very 
simple really. Say, Elizabeth signs up 
as a Life Member for $750. Ameri- 
can Express, by vir- 
tue of its Em- 
ployee Match- 
ing Program, 
will emulate 


the gener- 

ous Eliza~ <3) 

beth and |_|] (ileal is 

cuta check 

to the South American Explorers 

Club for the SAME AMOUNT. 
Now, did Elizabeth really sign 


up as a Life Member? Well, no, she 
didn’t, but you can’t have every- 
thing. On the other hand, she did 
sign up as a regular member. Where 
the Club might have gotten a mere 
$40 membership fee, it got instead 
$80. 

Does Elizabeth stand alone as a 
paragon to other members? No. Just 
this week, Doris Sieck Dubac, an 
employee of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, signed on and we look for- 
ward to a Matching Gift from her 
employer. 

On the verge of receiving $80 
we never expected, we’ve stopped 
work on the magazine this week to 
ponder how we can double our 
pleasure, double our fun, etc. And, 
we think we now have the answer. 

Members, when you report for 
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work tomorrow, don’t just head for 
your desk, the assembly line, your 
cash register, the kitchen, your cock- 
pit, the truck, your congressional 
seat, etc. No. Today, you have an 
important appointment (a show- 
down, actually) with your em- 


<> 
ployer. This comes first before you 


work another minute. Depending 
on the outcome, you may not be 
working your present job much 
longer. 

Anyway, to steel your resolve, 
take this magazine with you. And 
remember, throughout the show- 
down with your employer, your 
Club is behind you all the way. 

Here’s what we find works. 
Square your shoulders before enter- 
ing the room. Squint. And don’t 
blink while making eye contact. 
Bring to mind some seething past 
resentment. A mantra helps in these 
situations. For example, mentally 
repeat: “This (little creep) guy/gal 
owes me.” Be civil, but barely. If pos- 
sible, exude an aura of restrained 
menace or violence. Intimidation 
works if you can pull it off. If you 
are comfortable with it, finger some- 
thing that might come in handy ina 
brawl, a weapon such as a bottle, 
stapler, wrench, scissors, coffee 
mug, baling wire, letter opener, 
small lamp, tire jack, motherboard, 


etc. And above all, don’t 
give an inch. Your side of 
the conversation, deliv- 
ered through clenched 
teeth, should go some- 
thing like this: 

“Harry/ Harriet, 
there’s something that’s 
been bugging me for some 
time now. Not to beat 
around the bush, it’s this. 
Does this (two-bit) com- 
pany have an Employee 
Gift Matching Program, 
and if not, how long do 
you propose we hang 
around ‘til you get off your 
ass and create one? And 
don’t give me some long, 
whiny song and dance either. I want 
an answer before I walk outta here. 
And, Harry/Harriet, if I don’t hear 
what I want right now, you can take 
this job and shove it.” 

The above is just a rough sketch 
of what you might say. Modify it to 
fit your personality. 

Members, once we’ve doubled 
our income, you'll see some changes 
around here. 

“If any of our illustrious mem- 
bers happen to be employers, please 
disregard the above. 

For now, we'd like to thank 
those distinguished members who, 
perceiving the opportunity for a 
good deed, selflessly went above 
and beyond the normal require- 
ments of membership by becoming 
Contributing, Supporting, Life, and 
Afterlife Members. To this magnani- 
mous and worthy elite, our deepest 
gratitude. 


CONTRIBUTING 
Sandra Lew 
Scott Hargis 
Timothy McNamara 
Veronica McNamara 
Mr & Mrs. Philip Palmer 
Peter Ackroyd 
Rosemary Ames 
Victor Balon 
Gary Barker 
Walter Barney 
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Christina Bird 
Robert Clarke 
Steven Fastert 
Franco Ferrari 

Jan Frederick 
Allen Gerrard 
Michael Gleeson 
Annette Haddad 
David Harris 
Armin Hass 
Janina G. Liskevicius-Levanas 
Aric Ludwig 
Carin A. Luhrs 
Jerzy Majcherczyk 
Suzanne Merithew 
Hans Gregor Pehmoller 
Pedro D. Relyea 
Martin Rosenthal 
Jeff Salz 

Scott Schable 
Terry Simonitch 
Marian Stec 

David Vassar 
Roger Waterman 
Joe Zimmerman 


SUPPORTING 
Clive Giboire 


LIFE 
John Cook 
Dr. Richard J. Cusick 


Lima Club News 


The biggest news at the Lima 
Clubhouse was the wedding of 
Ofelia Lopez and Josef Van Zadel, 
who exchanged vows during a 
“group wedding” at the Brefia Mu- 
nicipal Building not far from the 
Club. A dashing Josef clasped hands 
with a bewitching Ofelia during the 
festivities that included almost 50 
couples and hundreds of well-wish- 
ers. The mayor and other officials 
were present. The ceremony at- 
tracted scores of journalists, cam- 
eramen, and still photographers. 
Being almost twice as tall as every- 
one else, Josef figured prominently 
in the coverage. The day was beau- 
tiful, the sun shone (as our sunburnt 
faces will attest). Ofelia’s family and 
many Club members attended the 
joyous occasion. The couple, friends 
and family thereafter repaired to 
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Ofelia’s newly painted and redeco- 
rated apartment to enjoy lunch and 
beverages. We wish them both a 
long and happy life together! 

There have been a whirlwind of 
changes at the Lima Clubhouse dur- 
ing the last few months. First and 
foremost, Club managers Richard 
Elgar and Bill Glick have moved on 
to seek their fortunes, as has Tara 
Solesbury, leaving the Clubhouse in 
the hands of longtime assistant and 
lifesaver Ofelia (see above), new 
manager Chris Cochran, and some 
very able and hard working volun- 
teers. 

With the departure of the old 
staff, the focus has shifted to the 
right—of the stairs that is. Past visi- 
tors to the Club will remember the 
office in the upstairs corner room of 
the house to the left of the stairwell, 
with its ratty floors and faded win- 
dow stickers. No more. We’ve 
switched the office and library. The 
office is now on the right as you 
walk up the stairs. The switch 
makes for a larger and more profes- 
sional office and a brighter, more 
comfortable library. We’ve also 
moved the computer for e-mail into 
the map room. Members can now 
lounge in comfort on the sofas while 
waiting their turn. The Clubhouse 
is also graced with more plants, 
more artesania, and more places to 
sit and relax. Special thanks to Tara 
and her redecorating talents. 

What's a greater challenge than 
fixing up the Lima Clubhouse? How 
about beautifying the center of 
Lima? That’s what the new mayor 
of the Municipality of Lima, Mario 
Andrade, has been up to. Limefios 
are actually seeing a difference in the 
old City of Kings. Andrade, previ- 
ously mayor of Miraflores and likely 
1998 presidential candidate, has 
used influence and money to pull 
off these public works. So far, he has 
renovated the Plazas de Armas and 
San Martin, beautifully remodelled 
the Lima Art Museum, and re- 
stricted areas where street vendors 


can sell their goods. The dynamic 
Andrade has even assigned more 
police and beefed up security 
throughout the city center, making 
it feel much safer, even at night. 

Brefia, the district surrounding 
the Club, has undergone something 
of a rebirth as well. A large super- 
market chain has opened a gigantic 
store just three blocks from the Club. 
We can now indulge in such delights 
as cheese tortellini, pizza crust, 
boxed wine, and tortillas. The su- 
permarket even inspired Member 
Eliza Solesbury to write a hilarious 
trip report on it! Even better, a coin- 
operated laundromat and pizzeria 
opened up nearby, and the reno- 
vated Art Museum but a stone’s 
throw away now features great $2 
movies every night. There’s even a 
rumor that the museum will install 
an espresso bar sometime soon! 

As for the rest of the city, Bar- 
ranco and Miraflores are still the 
hotspots, offering an amazing selec- 
tion of movies, cafes, restaurants, 
and bars (some cheap, some not so 
cheap). “Cafe Café,” just behind the 
Cine Pacifica near the Ovalo in 
Miraflores, is the most popular 
place to get caffeinated, with “La 
Noche,” in Barranco, the “in” place 
to get inebriated. For those wanting 
to be seen, “el Media de Naranja,” a 
tiny street side bar, just off Parque 
Kennedy, is the place. On the more 
studious side, members looking to 
type up a resume or surf the net can 
rent computers by the hour at the 
office of Red Scientifica on Avenida 
Larco. So much to do now in Lima 
and so many changes. If only some- 
one could figure out how to get rid 
of the fog.... 

Fog or no fog, members passing 
through are working engaged in all 
sorts of fascinating projects: 

In the archaeology department, 
Carole Schuermans is working at 
the Tombs of Sipan and George Lau 
is digging in the Callej6n de 
Huayalas near Huaraz. Several oth- 
ers are pursuing sociological and 


South American Explorer 


anthropological research. These in- 
clude Masato Masukawa and Emily 
Timmel. Masato is interviewing 
Japanese immigrants, and Emily is 
researching traditional dances. In 
the biological sciences, Eve 
Emschwiller is collecting plants in 
the highland regions while Reno 
Lindberg and his friends are study- 
ing the plants of the Manu Reserve. 
Andie Pogson is working for the 
BBC on a film documentary about 
the Paracas Reserve. And there will 
soon bea cookbook on South Ameri- 
can street food when Lara Naaman 
finishes writing it. 

We have even had visits by 
some distinguished members of the 
Club. This illustrious group in- 
cluded the newly-appointed Direc- 
tor of Latin American Affairs, 
Melanie Ebertz, and former Lima 
manager, Jane Letham. Alan 
Murphy, inveterate traveler and 
guidebook writer and explorer 
Paolo Greer also dropped in. Alas, 
there wasn’t enough time to debrief 
either and enjoy their amazing sto- 
ries. 

Given all this traffic, it’s a won- 
der we found time to deal with the 
usual colorful stream of backpack- 
ers, trekkers, climbers, river run- 
ners, teachers, students, surfers, 
mystics, and just plain tourists com- 
ing through. But, we have time and 
life is saner. This is how we did it. 

We organized the e-mail. We 
now have a sign-up sheet. (Note: 
our computer is nowhere near as 
swamped as those in Quito, but we 
do have our busy days.) Next, we 
finally saw the writing on the wall. 
Given our small staff and the many 
demands on our time we reluctantly 
decided we could no longer make 
hotel, airplane, or transport reserva- 
tions for members. To ease the 
trauma, we worked out arrange- 
ments whereby members could 
send and receive e-mail in Cusco. 
We have information on internet ac- 
cess in Arequipa and La Paz as well. 
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What can we possibly do to 
make life even better for members? 
We're working on it. In the mean- 
time, it’s been a wonderful summer, 
we are looking forward to an even 
more exciting austral fall! 


—Lima Club Staff 
Quito Club News 


Shelia, our trusted leader, has 
abandoned us for seven fun-filled 
weeks in the States. So we have been 
left to muddle through as best we 
can until she returns. 

Our first decision was to slash 
Club hours. From now on, we'll 
open the Club only one day a week, 
and never on the same day twice. 
We figure we'll be too busy spend- 
ing our Christmas bonuses and the 
50 percent raise we awarded our- 
selves for past services. In an emer- 
gency, we can be reached in the 
Galapagos. The rum and cerveza 
bottles have been cleared away 
from our Saturday night blast, the 
neighbors paid off, and we’ve 
shoved a bookshelf in front of the 
hole in the wall. If we can’t get the 
grass to grow back in the yard, we'll 
cover it with asphalt and call it “the 
Squash Court.” Strange that the 
dogs and cats won't go near the 
yard now, but at least Maya’s hair is 
growing back in spots. Ah, life in 
Quito. 

Thanksgiving, that peculiar 
(norte) American holiday, went off 
without a hitch. We invited friends, 
but even then had leftovers for a 
week. 

Real news? For some time now, 
there has been talk about what the 
Club’s mission is, and if we are re- 
ally doing what the Club was set up 
to do. How much do we support sci- 
entific research, what educational 
projects do we encourage, etc? Is the 
Club becoming too much like a 
travel agency, and if so, what should 
we do about it? After much heated 
conversation, the Quito Club 
adopted some changes. First, we’ve 


started offering what we hope will 
be an ongoing series of informative 
lectures, talks, slide shows, and pre- 
sentations. 

For our first program, we lined 
up Kevin Koenig, an intern at 
Accién Ecolégica, a leading envi- 
ronmental organization in Ecuador. 
Kevin presented a video that docu- 
mented the impact of the oil indus- 
try, on Ecuador’s rainforest. For a 
first effort, we didn’t do too badly. 
Twenty-five people showed up, and 
word is spreading about our next 
gathering, which will feature a 
slideshow by John Clark, biologist 
member/Peace Corps volunteer, 
who will be speaking about defor- 
estation on the coast of Ecuador and 
conservation efforts by the Jatun 
Sacha Fundacién. 

Members, (even nonmembers 
ina pinch), we really want these bi- 
monthly programs to succeed. If 
you're planning to be in Ecuador, 
have a particular area of expertise, 
and are willing to talk, please get in 
touch with us. 

Another new activity the Quito 
Club has organized is the SAEC 
Weekend Excursion. To kick it off, 
members hiked Papallacta, ending 
up at the hot springs. Fourteen 
members joined Mark Thurber, 
longtime member and GAP trip 
leader, who led the excursion. Ev- 
eryone had a good time. Our second 
excursion will be to Bosque Protec- 
tor Pasochoa. Quito staff member, 
Diana, will lead it. Pass the word— 
all members are welcome for future 
outings. 

What else is the Club doing to 
further its lofty mission? Well, on 
November 13, 1996, the Quito Club- 
house held a Board and Public 
meeting, attended by Board Mem- 
bers, member representatives, and 
volunteers. From this historic meet- 
ing came the popular programs 
mentioned above—the monthly lec- 
ture and the Weekend Excursion. 
And there was more. The notables 
in attendance voted to support Club 
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action in new areas, for example, the 
formation of research committees 
and Club participation in educa- 
tional and cultural programs. 

We have been fortunate in hav- 
ing more Club volunteers than ever 
before, and cross our fingers that 
they'll stay (just a little bit longer!). 
Each day, more and more members 
are showing up. We couldn’t pro- 
vide the services we do without 
these hard-working volunteers. 

In addition to helping members, 
the staff has been hard at work on 
assorted other projects. We are re- 
vamping our Volunteer Opportu- 
nity Packet, reorganizing and cata- 
loging Trip Reports, and updating 
information sheets. 

There have been changes in 
Club services. Of these, the most 
notable changee is that, for various 
reasons, the Quito Club can no 
longer sell used equipment. Also, 
after much soul-searching, we have 
been forced to cut back on member 
email time. Given the extraordinary 
demand on our somewhat limited 
resources, members sending email 
are now limited to one hour per 
week. Of course, there’s no limit on 
email received. Due to such things 
as technical difficulties, power 
shortages and the loss of our second 
phone line, we've also had to dis- 
continue offering members access 
to our fax machine. We now direct 
members to other fax locations 
nearby. Members may continue to 
receive faxes as before. 

Lastly, the Club garden is thriv- 
ing despite the occasional frisbee 
which los perros miss. They need 
more practice. 

The new Ecuadorean President, 
Abdala Bucharem, recently banned 
the sale of alcohol on Sundays. Ru- 
mors persist that the government 
will issue a new currency when the 
sucre reaches s/4000. And for the 
sixth year, Ecuador has had to en- 
dure power shortages caused by 
low rainfall, and increasing con- 
sumer demand. 
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Everyone at the Club is coping 
well with the disruptions to e-mail 
and fax. The big question is whether 
to believe the hours of no electricity 
posted in the newspaper. For some 
reason, there was uninterrupted 
power the week of Dias de Quito. 
All Quito celebrated with parades, 
bullfights, music, dancing and gen- 
eral mayhem. This year the bull- 
fights had a Torera, Cristina 
Sanchez, a despedida for 
“Manzanares,” a master of this 
event, and presented the trofeo to 
Raul Garcia. Oblivious to the rain, 
spectators downed sangria, cheered 
and booed, and loved and hated the 
festivities. 
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AMAZONIAN ECUADOR 


e-mail: dtm@pi.pro.ec 
FAX: 011 5932 220362 
Tel: 011 5932 541862 


SAFARI 


ECUADOR 
JEEPS FOR EXPEDITIONS 


Based in Quito, Ecuador, we provide 
a4 wheel drive transport service to get 
you and your gear to anywhere 
you want to get to. 


in addition we can provide help 
with ideas, planning logistics 
and bookings. 


we are particularly interested in the 
more unusual places, Indian communities, 
fiestas, birding and hiking. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT US, 
OR CALL BY - WE'LL BE PLEASED TO SEE YOU 


CALAMA 380 Y JUAN LEON MERA 
P.O. BOX. 17-11-6060 
TEL AND FAX: 593 2.552505 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


EL CHAUP 
“ax (S932) S70S57 


more than a jungle lodge... 
discover the life of the people 


explore and absorb the forest 


... a place for learning 
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Crucero Express is Going 
Nowhere Fast 

Planning to drive your car onto 
the Crucero Express and sail around 
the Darien Gap? Well, brace your- 
self for the bad news. The Crucero 
Express, the solution for countless 
motorists zipping down the 
Panamerican highway to Colombia 
and points south, bellied up. That's 
right, the Crucero Express is not 
running. 

What to do? It’s not clear. 
There’s a rumor that some cruise 
company might pick up the slack, 
or that a buyer for Crucero Express 
will be found and service re-estab- 
lished. Right now, nothing’s defi- 
nite. 

Strange to say, the Crucero Ex- 
press Webpage still flashes up on the 
screen when you type: Http:// 
www.pananet.com/cargonet/ 
crucero.htm. Regrettably, this does 
not mean all is well, as when you 
click on “Schedules,” service seems 
to end June 1996. At least there are 
no entries listed after that date. On 
the other hand, the office does an- 
swer the phone, so you might want 
to call: 109-445-0226 /0484/0670 (in 
Panama), or fax them at: 441-1693. 
Needless to say, if you find out any- 
thing we should know, give us a 
call. 


Quena Lessons 

Most people go to Banos, Ecua- 
dor, for the baths, a few to climb 
Tungurahua, and a select clique to 
dine on French cuisine or other 
edibles at one of the many fine 
beaneries. But now there’s another 
reason to undertake the trip. Flute 
lessons. 

It’s true. You can sign up for 
quena lessons a mere US$5.00 per 
hour. We’re not talking group les- 
sons here either, but private instruc- 
tion, one on one taught by the son 
of the family at the Posada de 
Marques (Santa Clara y Montalvo). 

How good is the teaching? Let’s 
put it this way. Liz Phillips, a mem- 
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ber (so you can trust her) says “after 
five lessons, I could play and sing 
my first traditional piece.” Pretty 
good, huh? Think what Liz could do 
after, say, ten lessons, or twenty. Do 
we see a concert at Carnegie Hall? 
Contracts from recording studios? 
Tours? Maybe a Liz Phillips label? 

Anyway, to see if the flute 
speaks to you, you can pick one up 
at the Posada for about 100,000 
sucres. A lot of dough? 

Not really when you think what 
a world class flautist gets these days. 


Insuring Your Travel 

We get a lot of phone calls ask- 
ing about travel insurance. Mem- 
bers, especially new members, seem 
to think that we provide insurance, 
and get a little testy when we say, 
“Insurance, don’t bother. When 
your number’s up, your number’s 
up.” Old timers won’t believe this, 
but we've actually had members get 
huffy over remarks like this, and 
now and again somebody will slam 
down the phone. Well, what's a 
Club to do. You either have a sense 
of humor or you don’t. So you want 


info on travel insurance? You got it. 

Rusty Johnson and Kasia 
Wilewski needed long-term cover- 
age (six months, actually). Did they 
pick up the horn and start badger- 
ing their Club? No. Resourceful 
people that they are, they called 
around using the SAEC list of pro- 
viders, compared prices and, when 
they found a good deal, they 
phoned us and, like good members, 
shared it. 

So what's the scoop? It’s this. 
The best insurance packages found 
by Rusty and Kasia are these: 


e Council on International Educa- 
tion Exchange (CIEE), 205 East 
42nd St, New York, NY 10017. 
212-822-2700. Several offices na- 
tionwide. Offers excellent cov- 
erage for a $19 membership fee. 
Coverage for lost baggage is ex- 
tra, but also cheap. To qualify, 
you must be: under 26 years old, 
or a teacher or student, or an 
employee of CIEE. Membership 
includes discounts on airline 
tickets, museums and other na- 
tional exhibits and excursions, 
car rentals, hotels, hostels, and 
more. 


¢ “Travel Insurance Pak.” Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
CT, 06183-5040. 800-667-0273. 
Offers attractive coverage, good 
prices with option to only pur- 
chase baggage loss insurance. 


e¢ “Travel Assure” by Mutual of 
Omaha’s Special Coverages Policy 
Service, PO Box 31716, Omaha, 
NE 68131-0716. 1-800-228-9792. 
Good coverage at affordable 
prices. 

Try the above. If not satisfied, try 

these others: 


e Access America, 6600 West Broad 
St., Richmond, VA 23230. (800) 
284-8300, a subsidiary of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. For a com- 
prehensive package: baggage, 
medical, travel accident insur- 
ance and more, it’s $328 for the 
first thirty days, $1203 for six 
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months (for a husband and 
wife.) 

e “Health Care Global.” by Wallach 
and Company. PO Box 480, 
Middleburg, VA 22117. (800) 
237-6615. $59/ month, $364/six 
months (if you’re under 25) 


¢ = Tele-Trip, Mutual of Omaha, 3201 
Farnam St., Omaha, NE 68131. 
(800) 228-9792. 


e¢ Travel Assistance International, 
1133 15th St. NW, Suite 400, 
Washington, DC 20005. (800) 
821-2828. 25-31 day trip: $102. 
Per additional month: $62. Plus 
$10/$30,000 medical coverage. 
Additional costs for trip cancel- 
lation, baggage ($2.50/day), ac- 
cidental death and dismember- 
ment ($10/month).. 


¢ “Cruise Tour and Travel” by Travel 

Guard International, 1145 Clark 
Street, Stevens Point, WI 54481. 
(800) 782-5151. Premium varies 
according to estimated trip cost. 
Cheapest coverage (for under 
30 days) is $40. For 180 days, the 
premium is $793 for: trip cancel- 
lation, medical expenses up to 
$10,000, $20,000 emergency 
medical transportation, $500 
trip delay, and several other 
coverages. 

Keep in mind that most compa- 
nies will not cover pre-existing 
medical problems and their defini- 
tion of such problems varies. Some 
of the policies have a deductible for 
each claim. Call us in Ithaca (800- 
274-0568) if you find out anything 
we don’t know, especially hot tips 
that we should tell members about. 


Women’s Travel Magazine 
“Dear SAEC. I’m a 24-yr-old 
blond, blue-eyed female. Is it safe for 
me to travel in South America?” Of 
course not. Get pregnant and find a 
husband who will put you in the 
kitchen and you won’t have to 
worry about traveling anywhere. 
Just kidding. We’re PC at the Club 
here, and just to prove it, here’s a 
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plug for a “wymyn’s” mag (that 
means “woman” for all you guys 
out there). 

Journeywoman is the new (well, 
not so new) magazine billed as the 
“exciting, upbeat, quarterly of 
women who love to travel.” More? 
Listen to this: “...this quarterly is 
jam-packed with gal-friendly desti- 
nations, go-alone travel tips plus 
lots of female holiday ideas guaran- 
teed not to break the bank. One stop 
shopping for women of the world.” 
Our word that this is a great maga- 
zine not enough for you? Dig this. 
“Has grown by word of mouth”— 
Hong Kong South China Morning 
Post. “Handsome graphics and in- 
teresting tips”—Fort Lauderdale Sun 
Sentinel. “The read is like having tea 
with a buddy”—Toronto Sunday 
Sun. 

So what can you expect to find 
in Journeywoman? Here's a list of 
past articles: “Mom and I in Costa 
Rica,” “She Kayaks with Whales,” 
“Granny knows Guatemala.” 

To subscribe, send $24.07 (that’s 
gal-speak) to: 50 Prince Arthur Ave., 
Suite 1703, Toronto, Canada M5R 
1B5. 


Iguana Hold Your Hand 

James W. Hatfield IIL , member 
#26418, has been putting a classified 
in the SAE for several issues seek- 
ing info on iguanas. 

Now he’s published a book on 
them. 

As you are no doubt aware, un- 
til now no books have adequately 
addressed the complete needs of pet 
iguanas. But Green Iguana—The UI- 
timate Owner's Manual, the culmina- 
tion of five years of research, 
changes all that. 

Green Iguana—The Ultimate 
Owner’s Manual tells you how to 
raise a healthy, happy iguana. It in- 
cludes choosing the right iguana, 
the right foods your iguana needs— 
and those to avoid, habitat require- 
ments, pitfalls in raising an iguana, 
what to do if your iguana gets sick, 


taming, training, and most impor- 
tant, why you may not want an 
iguana. 

On his travels throughout Cen- 
tral and South America, James 
learned much about iguanas that 
was strange and little-known. For 
instance, did you know that the 
South American iguana has a ro- 
man hump-type nose (short snout) 
and shorter spines than iguanas 
found elsewhere? And if that’s not 
enough to make you a hit on the 
coctail circuit, try this on for size. If 
you come across an iguana that is 
less orange than other iguanas with 
bluish tones, well, your probably 
eyeball to eyeball with the South 
American type. To clinch the case, 
however, look for telltale face scales 
that may have a black outline, and a 
smaller SVL (Snout-vent length) 
than, say, a Mexican or Central 
American iguana. If you find these 
characteristics and, in addition, the 
body is generally sturdier or at least 
huskier, you are almost certainly 
dealing with a South American 
iguana. 

Iguana order a book. Maybe 
you do too. If so, send a check made 
out to Dunthorpe Press for $28.50 
(+$4.00 P&H for U.S. and $5.00 for 
Canada. International orders, call 
for price list) to: Dunthorpe Press, 
Dept F, PO Box 80385, Portland, OR 
97280. 


Travel Advisories 

Latest travel advisories from 
our Quito and Lima Clubhouses: 

Colombia: General overland 
travel not recommended. Political 
situation unstable. Several reports 
of bus robberies. October 1996. 
Bogota & Medellin: Terrorist bomb- 
ings. November 1996. Rio 
Magdalena Valley: An area of oil ex- 
ploration and exploitation, has had 
a recent history of violence, mostly 
involving military personel and 
guerillas. Many transport compa- 
nies are not operating their buses or 
cargo vehicles for fear of being at- 
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tacked. The states mostly affected 
currently are Putumayo, Caqueta, 
Arauca, Narifio and Casanare. The 
troubled areas are growing to in- 
clude La Guajira, Santander, 
Cundinamarca, Meta, Guavire, 
Huila and Cauca. There is also in- 
creasing violence related to the de- 
struction of cocaine labs and opium 
poppy production by the military. 
September 1996. 

Peru: There are reports of 
armed robbery in the Cordillera 
Huayhuash. One hiker was shot 
and killed, but this appears to be an 
isolated incident, unrelated to gue- 
rilla activity. September 1996. 
Llanganuco—Santa Cruz Trail: Re- 
ports of armed robberies. Travellers 
should check in with the Casa de 
Guias and Edward’s Inn for the 
lastest info. November 1996. 
Arequipa: Reports of ‘strangle’ 
muggings on the increase. Couples 
and even groups of three to four 
people are being attacked in broad 
daylight in the city centre by gangs 
of thieves. Police not reported to be 
helpful. Be aware and leave all valu- 
ables and passports in the hotel and 
take taxis when traveling with lug- 
gage. Piura: Single female fought off 
a would-be rapist who was thought 
to be associated with the manage- 
ment of Hotel Terraza. May 1995. 


Road Scholar 

Mark DeMaranville called in 
just minutes ago to say that, “Yes, 
Issue #46 was excellent, you are get- 
ting better all the time, etc., BUT 
why is it you don’t have more tips 
of the road, like (we can’t believe he 
actually said this) Escape Magazine?” 

Well, Mark is no longer a mem- 
ber of the South American Explor- 
ers Club, but he does have a point. 
Nothing original, mind you. We’ve 
heard it before, but now we're go- 
ing to do something about it. 

So, for starters, read Clifford 
Arnold’s Letter to the Editor, and ex- 
pect to see more practical tips and 
info in upcoming issues. 
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Highlights of Los Andes 


Bolivia 


a wise 
decision 


Machu Picchu 
en Treckking in the Royal Range 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - 326531 - FAX 691-2-375532 
Tlampu 7 


u 704 - P.O. Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


+ Audiovisual teaching methods 
* Selected and experienced ecuadorian families / 
+ Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information 


with TURISBUS 


Titikaka ane & Sun Island 


+ Intensive, individual and group classes 

« Professional and experienced teachers 
)\ + ISIC authorized distributor, fax service 

* Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 


ADDRESS: 718 Jorge Washington st. and Amazonas Ave. Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 2nd. and 3rd. Floor. 
Phone - Fax: 593-2-504654, Phone: 593-2-527509 - P.O. Box 17-21-1245 - Quito - Ecuador BRANCHES: IN BANOS AND THE JUNGLE!! 


FOR THE ADVENTURE OF A 
LIFETIME 


FOR MORE INFO.:, CONTACT: 
LUIS ALBERTO GARCIA 
AV. AMAZONAS 1023 Y PINTO 
TEL/FAX: 593-2-541543 
MAIL: P.O, BOX 17-07-9633 
QUITO — ECUADOR 


A marvelous hotel near the universally known ruins 


of Machu Picchu. Typical colonial styled, 
beautifully furnished rooms, excellent international 
cuisine, and a friendly English- speaking staff. 
Regular bus service to the ruins 25 minutes away. 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 
Andalucia 174, Lima 18, Peru 

Tel: (511) 422 6574 

Fax: (511) 422 4701 


JOURNEY INTO THE ECUATORIAL 
RAINFOREST OF EASTERN ECUADOR, 
AND EXPLORE THE DIVERSITY OF THIS 
ENCHANTED WORLD—A BIOLOGICAL 


TRE 


ASURE CHEST, HOME TO AN 


INCREDIBLE ARRAY OF PLANTS, 
ANIMALS, INSECTS, AND BIRDS, MANY 
OF THEM NOT YET CLASSIFIED. 


WE 


ALSO OFFER TRIPS TO: 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, COAST, THE 
ANDEAN REGION, INDIAN MARKETS, 
ETC. 


IN THE U.S.A.: 
YALE METZGHER 
1102 C STREET 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 
TEL/FAX: (907) 277-7245 


Situated in the virgin rainforest of southern Peru, 
in the middle of the only 10,000 has. private 
ecological reserve. 15km from the small town of 
Puerto Maldonado, the lodge has 43 comfortable, 
independent bungalows equipped with porch, 
hammocks, mosquito nets and private bathrooms 
with filtered water. Excellent typical food and 
tours of the surrounding area by well informed, 
English speaking translators. 


10% DISCOUNT TO ALL SAEC MEMBERS 
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A FISTFUL OF 
HANDBOOKS 


There are two 
philosphies about travel 
guides: 1) Read as many 
as you can before you go 
and pack as many as you 
can carry, 2) Ignore all 
guides until you return. 
And there is Aldous 
Huxley’s opinion: “For 
every traveler with any 
taste, the only useful 
guidebook will be the 
one he himself has writ- 
ten.” 


1997 South Ameri- 
can Handbook 

Ben Box, editor 

Bath, England: Foot- 


print Handbooks, 1996. 
1680 pages, hardcover. 


The venerable South American 
Handbook (SAH) has just come out 
with its 73" edition, the first under 
its new publisher, Footprint Hand- 
books. Ben Box, the SAH’s learned 
editor, is still at the helm, but the 
SAH has been redesigned, appar- 
ently to conform to the style of other 
Footprint books which, to date, 
number twelve with another dozen 
on the way. Pages are laid out in two- 
columns with plenty of headings. 
More user-friendly. The 1997 SAH 
will be much easier to read in the 
back of a bus bouncing across the 
Bolivian altiplano. It’s also bigger 
and lighter. Compared with the 1996 
edition, the latest SAH has lost an 
ounce (1 lb 4.0z, versus 1 lb 5 0z), but 
gained 160 pages, for a total of 1,680. 

Alas, most of the readers’ com- 
ments—those first-hand, idiosyn- 
cratic tips from SAH users—have 
been tossed out, or else merged 
seamlessly into the text. This elimi- 
nates the very feature that set the 
SAH apart from other travel guides 
and gave it the flavor Huxley pre- 
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ferred. The old SAH allowed you to 
feel that you were part of a secret 
society (I was a member in good 
standing), one you could join sim- 
ply by dashing off a postcard about 
phoney drug busts in Cartagena or 
hiking trails at Torres del Paine. 
Dear SAH, BRING BACK THE 
COMMENTS! Regardless, the SAH 
remains the single best navigational 
chart to the South American conti- 
nent. 

Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $40.00 
[Members $35.00] Item #257. 


La Guia Pirelli: Uruguay 
Diego Bigongiari 


Buenos Aires, Argentina: Pirelli, 
1996. 312 pages, paperback. $20.00 


La Guia Pirelli: Uruguay is third 
ina series of exceedingly intelligent, 
beautifully designed handbooks 
(Argentina and Buenos Aires, sus 
Alrededores y Costas del Uruguay are 
the other two) put out by the Italian 
tire company under the watchful 


eye of Diego Bigongiari. 
The right-hand pages 
feature normal guide- 
book fare; the left con- 
tain, in Bigongiari’s 
words, “a sort of 
Traveler’s Dictionary, 
where the reader will 
find historical, naturalis- 
tic, anthropological, ar- 
chitectural and anec- 
dotal information.” A 
tour of Uruguay’s Rio 
Plate coast, for example, 
is complemented on the 
left by notes on the ori- 
gin of the eucalyptus 
tree, the tragedy of El 
Pampero (a hot air bal- 
loon that disappeared 
over the Atlantic in 
1908), and quotes from 
two literary travelers. 
Etchings and drawings 
festoon the margins. The 
maps—fifteen in all—are pictur- 
esque. In the rear is an extensive bib- 
liography and a slew of hotel and 
restaurant recommendations. 


Guia Ilustrada de las 
Regiones Turisticas Argen- 
tina 

Federico B. Kirbus 


Buenos Aires, Argentina: El 
Ateneo, 1995. Paperback, $20.00 
per volume. 


Federico Kirbus, a contributing 
editor of the SAE, has launched a 
new handbook series (in Spanish), 
Guia Ilustrada de las Regiones 
Turisticas Argentinas. The first three 
volumes, which range in length 
from 130 to 175 pages, are Noroeste 
(Catamarca, Jujuy, La Rioja, Salta, 
Santiago del Estero and Tucuman), 
Nordeste y Mesopotamia (Chaco, 
Corrientes, Entre Rios, Formosa, 
Misiones and Santa Fe), and 
Centro—Cuyo, Costa Atlantica 
(Buenos Aires, Capital Federal, 
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Cérdoba, La Pampa, Mendoza, San 
Juan, and San Luis). A fourth vol- 
ume, Sur (covering Patagonia, 
Tierra del Fuego, etc.) is in the 
works. 

The guides are organized like 
dictionaries, with towns, parks, and 
tourist spots listed alphabetically. 
The well-traveled Kirbus, best 
known to SAE readers as the author 
of Guia de Turismo y Aventuras (1982) 
and El Fascinante Tren a las Nubes 
(1993), has no doubt personally in- 
spected every site mentioned in his 
guides. Indeed, many of the entries 
describe the sort of isolated thermal 
baths (Termas de Rio Hondo), ob- 
scure missions (La Capilla de 
Condonga), a little-known bird— 
and rabbit!—reserve (Isla de los 
Pajaros y de los Conejos), and 
Andean villages (Iruya) that Kirbus 
delights in haunting. 


Guia Turistica YPE Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
Ed. San Telmo 


1995 Paperback. $10.00 per volume 


It should come as no surprise 
that the attentive folks at YPF, the 
Argentine state oil company, would 
want to entice people onto the open 
road, where they'll burn up petrol. 
The lure is a series of regional 
guides, Guia Turistica YPF, aimed 
directly at the motoring tourist. 
There are about a dozen volumes, 
each 200 to 300 pages. They are 
modeled closely on the popular 
Chilean roadbooks, Guias Turistel, 
and are worth stuffing in your glove 
compartment, if only for their color- 
ful and detailed maps to regions, cit- 
ies, and villages—even sketches of 
ski runs at resorts such as Villa los 
Penitentes. 

But don’t overlook the text. 
Major routes are thoroughly de- 
scribed; side excursions suggested; 
and local history, archaeology, and 
culture worked in at every opportu- 
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nity. Southeast of Mendoza, for ex- 
ample, you can follow the old road 
towards Buenos Aires, driving 
through farming villages to San 
Martin, a local agriculture center 
where General San Martin’s abode 
is now a museum. 


Travel Companion Chile 
and Easter Island 


Gerry Leitner 


Miller, Australia: CTB, 1996. 898 
pages, paperback. $19.95 


Gerry Leitner’s Travel Compan- 
ion Chile and Easter Island is a re- 
markable effort if only because he 
did it by himself. This is no small 
accomplishment—a 900-page guide 
to a 2,650 mile long country. That’s 
about a third of a page per mile. 
Leitner, whose first effort was Travel 
Companion Argentina (1990), has as- 
sembled a comprehensive, well-or- 
ganized and crisply written hand- 
book. It moves north to south by re- 
gion (and within region by city and 
town) with almost one hundred 
maps and plenty of sidebars, head- 
ings, and lists. 

Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $19.95 
[Members $18.95] Item #379. 


Central and South America 
by Road 
Pam Ascanio with Robb Annable 


Bucks, England: Bradt. 244 pages, 
paperback. 


Pam Ascanio undertook a 
daunting task: making a guide for 
Central and South America by road, 
for 4WD, motorbike, bicycle, and 
truck, without colliding with the 
mass of South American travel 
books already on the market. The 
result is both an account of a two- 
year journey she and her husband, 
Rob Annable, took in their twenty- 
year-old VW van and a stand-alone 


handbook. The reader can take com- 
fort in knowing that Ascanio and 
Annable have been there and 
learned from their mistakes. It 
comes with plenty of hints on tires 
(though “carry at least one spare” 
strikes me as an understatement), 
batteries, gasoline, and alarms. A 
Brazilian, for example, invented a 
red light that blinks ominously from 
the dashboard, but is not an alarm. 
Ascanio also recommends bringing 
a compass. It’s essential for exiting 
cities that lack highway access signs. 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $16.95 
[Members $15.95] Item #335. 


The Peru Reader: History, 
Culture, Politics 

Orin Starn, Carlos Ivan Degregori, 
and Robin Kirk, Editors 


Duke University Press, 1995. 531 
pp. $19.95 


The return of peace to Peru has 
meant a second “golden age” for 
tourists, travelers, and researchers. 
The culture and ancient monuments 
that drew a previous generation are 
still there, but Peru has changed in 
many respects: communications, 
and transportation have improved, 
and the government is friendlier to- 
ward travelers. It’s still Peru, mind 
you, where a foreigner in a hurry 
will get nowhere. But those used to 
the ways of Peru can go farther and 
do more than ever. 

Which leads us to The Peru 
Reader. It’s a deal for anyone want- 
ing to get to know Peru and things 
Peruvian. In essays, extracts from 
books, interviews, speeches, and 
poems, The Peru Reader covers ev- 
erything from “The Ancient Civili- 
zations,” “The Shining Path,” to ev- 
erything in between. There are ex- 
cerpts from the 16th Century chroni- 
clers Garcilaso de la Vega, Cieza de 
Le6én, and Poma de Ayala, as well as 
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recent analyses of ancient Andean 
culture and beliefs, the masterful 
and illuminating first chapter from 
John Hemming’s The Conquest of 
the Incas, and Bartolomé de las 
Casas’s own “In Defense of the In- 
dians.” Alberto Flores Galindo’s 
“The Rebellion of Tupac Amaru” is 
followed by “All Must Die!”, the 
actual condemnation order of the 
Spanish magistrate sentencing the 
leader of the “Great Rebellion,” 
along with his family and compatri- 
ots, to “all die the same day.” From 
“Comas and the War of the Pacific,” 
comes the story of peasant guerril- 
las who held the line against the 
Chilean enemy, and their betrayal. 
Manuel Gonzalez Prada, attacks late 
19th Century Peruvian society, and 
in “Women of Lima,” Flora Tristan 
captures the mystery and exoticism 
of 19th Century veiled Limejas. 
And there’s more. In “The Hold 
Life Has,” Catherine J. Allen gives 
an accurate and detailed primer on 
the traditional uses of coca leaf. 
There is no better description of the 
surrealistic nightmare of jungle 
towns overrun with drug traffick- 
ers, terroristas and corrupt army 
commanders than that found in 
“Drugs, Soldiers, and Guerrillas.” 
Here also are famous Peruvian 
speeches: President Juan Velasco's, 
“The Master Will No Longer Feed 
Off Your Poverty!”; Sendero 
Luminoso founder, Abimael 
Guzman’s, “We Are the Initiators;” 
and President Alberto Fujimori’s, 
“A Momentous Decision.” 
Terrorism is treated with a se- 
lection of writings—the chillingly 
robotic “Oath of Loyalty” from a let- 
ter by a Sendero Luminoso member; 
the “Death Threat” delivered to a 
shantytown leader; “The Quota,” 
Gustavo Gorriti’s analysis of Shin- 
ing Path violence. Government 
abuses are described in “Vietnam in 
the Andes,” and Raquel Martin de 
Mejia’s “Women and Terror.” Fi- 
nally, those who defied the terror- 
ists appear in “There Have Been 
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Threats,” an interview with neigh- 
borhood leader Maria Elena 
Moyano, murdered five months 
later, and “Peasants at War,” 
Ponciano del Pino’s account of peas- 
ants organizing and arming them- 
selves in the Apurimac Valley, and 
actually defeating their Maoist per- 
secutors. 

There are many other pieces in 
The Peru Reader: Luis Valcarcel’s 
manifesto of Indigenismo, “Tempest 
in the Andes”; “Peru’s African 
Rhythms”; “Liberation Theology”; 
“Ts Peru Turning Protestant?”; “In- 
terview with a Gay Activist”; “Cho- 
leric Outbreak”; “Self-Images”; ex- 
cerpts from Wizard of the Upper 
Amazon, and Mario Vargas Llosa’s 
Conversation in the Cathedral. 

The editors of The Peru Reader 
did a good job of selection and trans- 
lation. There is a good balance of 
themes and political points of view. 
It is their own editorial slant, how- 
ever, that sometimes grows tire- 
some. They actually feel a need to 
explain their decision to leave “he,” 
in the selected works, rather than 
change it to the more politically cor- 
rect “she or he.” Then too, the intro- 
duction is a tad too self-congratula- 
tory. Constantly putting words in 
quotation marks gives the impres- 
sion that the editors are a politically- 
correct bunch of supercilious in- 
crowders. Finally, there’s far too 
much belly-aching about President 
Fujimori, and only grudging ac- 
knowledgment of his successes. 

These guys do know Peru 
though, and despite my critique, 
their commentary is worth reading. 
In fact, The Peru Reader will reward 
anyone wishing to “get into” Peru. 
It is a book to be devoured slowly 
over a couple months, and savored 
before taking the plunge. 


—Gregory Deyermenjian 


Thy Will Be Done: The 
Conquest of the Amazon: 
Nelson Rockefeller and 
Evangelism in the Age of Oil 


Gerard Colby and Charlotte Dennett 


Harper Collins, 1995. 830 pp. $35.00 


In the years during and after the 
Second World War, there was sig- 
nificant jockeying to wrest control of 
the Amazon and its vast resources. 
Players in this battle included the 
CIA, Latin American military lead- 
ers, linguistically gifted evangelical 
missionaries, Cornell University, 
and a four-term governor of New 
York. 

The thesis of Thy Will Be Done is 
this: American corporations and the 
U.S. government (personified in 
both cases by Nelson Rockefeller), 
entered into an alliance with Protes- 
tant missionaries and local military 
rulers to pacify forest tribes and take 
control of the Amazon’s riches. The 
need for resources, especially oil 
and industrial metals, to fight both 
the Second World War and the Cold 
War provided an ideological ratio- 
nale for the Amazon’s conquest. 

Multi-nationals such as the 
Rockefeller-controlled Standard Oil 
were anxious to share in the exploi- 
tation of Amazon resources. Conser- 
vative missionary groups, such as 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
wanted to save souls and gain po- 
litical influence by “pacifying” 
tribes. Social scientists (including 
some from Cornell) needed grants 
for field research, money which cor- 
porations and the CIA were willing 
to come up with in exchange for in- 
formation. Latin American military 
leaders, who often got to power 
with the help of foreign backers, also 
sought greater control over their 
hinterlands, especially if they were 
rich in resources. The goal of the U.S. 
government, acting through the 
CIA, AID, and Green Berets, was to 
keep out communism and open the 
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region to outside investment. 

Motives blended as competing 
groups weighed what it would cost 
and could be gained by developing 
the Amazon. The only losers in the 
game were the Indian populations 
of the Amazon. By the 1960's, hu- 
man rights groups talked of “geno- 
cide.” Forced resettlement, disease, 
and sometimes outright massacres 
decimated the Indian populations. 

Nelson Rockefeller is central to 
this story. During WWIL, he coordi- 
nated U.S. economic interests in 
Latin America. Following the war, 
he tended to both his family’s in- 
vestments in the region and to his 
political ambitions at home. His 
dedication to both are a fascinating 
part of this story. 

Colby and Dennett tell this im- 
portant story in compelling and 
readable detail, tying together the 
various historical strands. Thy Will 
Be Done is 830 pages, not counting 
footnotes. Yet the authors spin an 
engrossing tale, with some sections 
(such as the Bolivian Army/CIA 
search for Che Guevara) reading 
like a thriller. 

There is one weakness in Colby 
and Dennett’s book. They fail to 
bring to life the Indians and other 
peoples of the Amazon. The tribes 
“occupied” by the Summer Institute 
and the other groups come across, 
unfortunately, as a list of exotic- 
sounding natives—not as unique 
cultures. On the other hand, the au- 
thors do an excellent job sorting out 
American political and geo-political 
considerations that influenced deci- 
sion-making. 

Thy Will Be Done is an engross- 
ing, at times powerful book. It dem- 
onstrates the impact of greed, 
power, nationalism, and evangelical 
zeal on an area, even one as vast as 
the Amazon. Recommended for 
anyone interested in the Amazon, 
American foreign policy and the 
impact of the global economy on 
indigenous peoples. 


—Paul Stevenson 
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DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


e Low prices 

e Group discounts 

e Tour packages 

¢ Cruises 

e Special interest 
(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
9AM-5 PM 
Mountain time 
Monday -— Friday 


5801 Christie Ave. Ste. 110, Emeryville CA 94608 


Sara Sterling Travel 


(S10) 654-3419 


E-Mail: SJSterling @ aol. com 


Going to the 


AVALO MARKETS ? 
As jj 


HOSTAL 
AYA HUMA 


Clean, quiet, surrounded by handicratts, 


villages, & mountains 


INDIAN VILLAGE PEGUCHE 
OTAVALO — ECUADOR 


ON RAILWAY NEAR FALLS 
Rooms from $4.5 to $7 p.p. 
24-hour hot water 


Good restaurant with tasty vegetarian 
& meat dishes 
Great pancakes — salads 
Live Folk music(Saturday 8 p.m.) 
Fireplace, home-like atmosphere 
Garden, hammocks, laundry 
Handicrafts 
Garage 

GETTING THERE 


By bus: 


Take the Ibarra bus, ask the driver to 
drop you offat Peguche, about 5 min- 
utes past Otavalo. Ask one of the 
friendly Indians to direct you to the 
Hostal Aya-Huma 


Telf: 06-922663 
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Dear SAEC, 

I thought I’d drop you a 
line about my recent trip to 
Quito from Florida. I drove an 
‘81 Jetta Diesel from Florida to 
Quito, then left the car in Quito 
for about three months before 
returning. 

Some things that I learned 
from my trip: 

First, I would definitely 
take a diesel car—very de- 
pendable and economical. My 
VW proved bulletproof and I 
did not have one problem with 
the engine. Fuel costs for 9,000 
miles came to about $300! I got 
about 45 miles to the gallon— 
sometimes over 50. I did have 
some front end work done, 
which is understandable. Repairs 
were quick and cheap. The only 
thing the car lacked was ground 
clearance. I never got stuck thanks 
to the front wheel drive, but was 
very concerned at times. I have 
learned that the car can be 
jacked up about eight inches 
without much trouble. This 
could be of great help. 

Bring a small supply of In- 
ternational Drivers Licenses. | 
was pulled over in El Salvador 
by a cop who refused to give 
me my license back (setting me 
up for another extortion) and 
arrogantly walked off with it. 
So I simply waited for him to 
get out of sight and then I went 
on my way. 

After having my license 
plate stolen, I made one using 
paper and magic markers. It 
looked just like a real licence 
plate. It also drastically re- 
duced the number of times I 
was pulled over. I was lucky— 
cops never hassled me about 
it when I was stopped. 

Take at least three spare 
tires on rims. My front rims got 
beat and bent to hell. One 
would not hold air anymore. 


Rotate your tires often. I This ‘81 Volkswagen Jetta Diesel served me well. 
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only did it once. By the end, the tires 
in front were bald while the back 
tires looked brand new. There are 
many “Vulcans” shops along the 
way that will change tires for $1-2. 
Look for a big tire nailed to a tree. 


Next time, I will try to 
keep the car cleaner. People 
look down ona dirty car (mine 
was covered with dirt and 
mud most of the time) and it 
draws attention. I was ticketed 
for driving “un carro muy 
sucio.” Mud flaps would help. 

Next time, I’ll wear a shirt 
in populated areas. I was tick- 
eted for not having a shirt on 
while driving. 

Carry a 5-gallon can of fuel 
with you. I could get 600 plus 
miles ona tank of fuel. Once, a 
limb lying across the road 
knocked the return fuel line 
loose. Nearly all the fuel ran 
out before I noticed anything. 
You never know what may 
happen to your fuel system. You 
could suddenly find yourself in 
need of a few gallons. 

Next time I will add 50% to all 
estimates of the time it takes to get 
somewhere. I wound up sleeping in 
the car a couple of times—and 
spending up to 30 hours in a 
car is not a great experience! 

Athigh altitudes, the car’s 
engine lost a good bit of power 
and smoked a lot. I wonder if 
you can do something about 
this? I was able to drive right 
up to the base of 
Chimborazo—I’m sure it was 
over 15,000 feet—but I had to 
floor it all the time. 

Be sure to take along a can 
of starter fluid. The glow plug 
fuse on the car blew so I had to 
use starter fluid until I could 
replace it. 

Carry two car jacks. I 
broke one and wished I had 
another. 

I may bring one of those 
portable sun showers next 
time. There were plenty of 
times that a quick rinse would 
have been nice (maybe even 
preferable to the _ hotel 
shower). It could also serve as 
an emergency water source. 
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In the future, I’ll make sure to 
ask directions from at least 3 to 4 
people. I decided to do this after 
asking a guy for directions and end- 
ing up lost for 18 hours in the moun- 
tains of Colombia. I spent much of 
this time on a road being overtaken 
on one side by trucks that passed 
with just inches to spare. On the 
other side, the road dropped off 
thousands of feet. Driving at night 
in heavy rain, my windshield wip- 
ers quit, and there was nowhere to 
pull over. Altogether hair-raising. I 
kept telling myself it was character 
building. 

Icaughta courier flight to Quito 
from Miami round trip for $150 (last 
minute fare). It was a lot cheaper 
than a regular flight. 

Next time around, I ‘d like to 
have a travel companion (see classi- 
fied). On the other hand, I wouldn’t 
hesitate to go it alone again. I imag- 
ine it might be difficult to find a 
compatible person. Anyway, when 
you travel alone, you only have 
yourself to blame. 

I did give some people rides 
along the way. It’s a good way to 
meet interesting folk. One fellow 
was riding his bike from the States. 
He was on a bad road and looked 
pretty worn out. We tied his cycle to 
the roof and off we drove. 


Clifford Arnold 


Dear Editor, 

The Machu Picchu article was 
fascinating. This explains why, once 
the Incas were overthrown, Peru’s 
plumbing went to hell. 


Cheers, 
Dan Buck 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing to ask you about 
an uncommon situation (at least, I 
hope it is uncommon). I am cur- 
rently incarcerated, receiving free 
room and board at taxpayers ex- 
pense, for a “crime” that, while tech- 
nically illegal is really not something 
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people should go to prison for (in 
my own humble opinion). 

Anyway, to the point. Iam hop- 
ing that there can be some discount 
membership dues for those who 
can‘tseem to come up with the price 
of admission into the illustrious 
South American Explorers Club—or 
at least a free magazine every now 
and then? 

Ihave never actually traveled to 
South America, but now that I can’t 
(for a few years anyway), the idea is 
very attractive, and I fully intend to 
go there once I have fulfilled my ob- 
ligation to the people of the state of 
California. I am particularly inter- 
ested in checking out the Aztec and 
Mayan ruins, meeting the natives of 
the various countries, and I thought 
I might actually retire there if I can 
find an area I like. This is why Iam 
writing to you about discount rates 
for inmates, as I would like to learn 
as much as I can about the various 
countries before I actually go there. 

So can you help me out? Any- 
thing you can do to further educate 
me about my future travels/home 
would be greatly appreciated, and 
in fact may benefit you later on in 
cosmic terms. I thank you very 
much for your consideration, and I 
hope to hear from you soon! 


Sincerely, 
A. Michael Harper 


HOSTAL IQUIQUE i $B (511) 433-4724 - 4233699 
JR. IQUIQUE 758 BRENA LIMA - PERU 


VERY COMFORTABLE ROOMS, IN A FRIENDLY 
FAMILY, RUM HOTEL, HOT WATER, KITCHEN 
FACILITIES, $ 
DOUBLE ROOMS (TWO BEDS) WITH BATH 14 
DOUBLE ROOMS (TWO BEDS) WITHOUT BATH 10 
SINGLE OR MATRIMONIAL ROOMS WITH BATH 10 
SINGLE OR MATRIMONIAL ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 7 


BIG WORLD 


Love to travel - but 
hate travel maga- 
zines with all their 
swank and superfici- 
ality? Would you 
rather plan, go, and 

explore a place inde- 

pendently rather than 

be led around on a leash 

by some tour guide or commissioned 
agent? 

Then Big World is the magazine for 
you. Every two months, our readers 
enjoy down-to-earth travel tips, 
hostelling news, tales of cross-cultural 
encounters, and the best darn travel 
writing on the planet. 

Send $3 for a sample issue, or $15 
for six bimonthly issues. 


Big World ¢ PO Box 8743-E 
Lancaster, PA 17604 


Travel: On the cheap 
and down to earth 


The Complete 
Guide to 


& TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS 


ALTERNATIVE TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


Now you can have all of Transitions Abroad’s 
essential information in one handy refer- 
ence book. Rick Steves calls it “The best re- 
source around for hard, practical, clearly- 
stated information on travel outside the 
United States,” The Directory has been rec- 
ommended by dozens of publications, in- 
cluding the New York Times, the Los Ange- 
les Times, and the Washington Post. 

The Directory includes over 2,000 coun- 
try-by-country listings that detail specialty 
travel tours, study programs, and volunteer 
opportunities. It provides the best available 
information for independent travelers, se- 
niors, and families. 

Order the Alternative Travel Directory for 
just $23.95 postpaid. 


(800) 293-0373 * TRABROAD@AOL.COM 
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THE SAEC IN [YBERG&PHATE... 


http://www.samexplo.org 

No. We haven't got the Club Trip Reports on-line. When will this happen? Who can say. It’s quite tricky. First 
of all, they'll all have to be typed. Then classified, scanned, and...it’s a lot of work. Not a task we want to under- 
take until we come up with the final definitive, grand overall scheme...and a volunteer to do it. Still, we’re 
working on it, and one day soon... 

Take out your pocket calendars. Flip back to December 8, 1996 and mark it with a big X. So what's so impor- 
tant about December 8th? On that historic day, the Club received its first electronically filed Trip Report. It was 
written by Kurt Casey, whose name will be remembered centuries from now when the Club's archives are exam- 
ined by scholars. 

What's new in cyberspace? After you've looked at our 1997 Catalog, check out these links: 


A Taste OF BraziL__http://pasture.ecn.purdue.edu/~agenhtml/agenmc/brazil/recipes. html 
Brazilian cooking is taking over the world. Join the avant-garde. Brazilian recipes galore, yours for the taking. 


Pas_o Nerupa_http://www.uchile.cl/historia/NerudaEsp.html 
Aren't you glad you bought that sound card? Now you can listen to Pablo Neruda reading his own poetry. Into video? 

That too. Maintained by the University of Chile this page has lots of photos, info on Neruda’s life, and a good assortment 
of poems in English and Spanish. 


DiRECTORY OF SPANISH LANGUAGE SCHOOLS (COMPILED BY RON MADER OF PLANETA PLATICA) 
http://www.txinfinet.com/mader/ecotravel/schools/schoolist.html 

An index of Spanish schools in Ecuador, Peru, Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Mexico. Also language schools in Spain and U.S. Language School contacts. 


WEATHER REPORTS FOR CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
http://www.usatoday.com/weather/basemaps/wsatl .him 

This site is hot. I mean, it’s cool, man. Just click on the country of your choice and up pops a five-day forecast, 
complete with temperatures in Celsius and Fahrenheit. All sorts of color maps and whatnot. 


SUBWAY SYSTEM OF BUENOS AIRES 

http://metro.jussieu.fr:10001 /bin/select/english/argentina/buenos-aires 
This page really works. We tried it. Sitting in Ithaca, New York, we typed in “Belgrano” in the box labeled “Start- 
ing Point” and “Florida” where it says “Final Destination.” In just a few seconds, out came a route description 
and estimate of travel time. After that, we typed in every subway route in Buenos Aires, and can vouch that the 
information was accurate 99.36 percent of the time. 


TRAVEL HEALTH ON-LINE—ECuADoR _ http://www. tripprep.com/country/sp54.himl 
More than you want to know about assorted diseases you might bring home from your trip to Ecuador. 


JumPING Sprpers OF EcuADoR _ hitp://spiders.biosci.arizona.edu/salticidae/ec.salticidae.html 
Ha! Admit it. You knew zip about the jumping spiders of Ecuador. Well, it’s not too late. On this page, 
you will find far more than you believe possible about these hopping arachnids, Good photos and scientific 


background. 


SOUTH AMERICAN VOLCANOES 
http://volcano.und.nodak.edu:80/vwdocs/volc_images/south_america/south_america.html 
Don't tell us you've climbed every volcano in South America until you’ve brought up this page. 

There's volcanoes that nobody's ever heard of. You don’t believe us? Where's La Torta? Guallatir? 
Or Sollipulli? 


Enough already of letters objecting to our Cyberpage selections. You got a 
better URL? Let’s have it. If we use it, we might even credit you. 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The rates have 
changed! See Classified Alert this 
page. Ads for Issue 48 must be 
received by March 3, 1997. Send 
payment with copy. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBI. Sells 
unique handmade belts, bags, weavings 
and dolls, all crafted by the Conterén fam- 
ily in whose home one can watch weaving 
demonstrations. Visit us at the main plaza 
in Iluman, 5 km north of Otavalo, 
Imbabura, Ecuador. (UL) 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports 
and Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in 
Shipibo. 1318 West 135 Drive, 
Westminster, CO 80234, Tel: 
(303) 457-8390. (UL) 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST 
ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, 
weavings, alpaca rugs, crys- 
tals, spheres, amethysts, 
wholesale. 2321 NW 66th Ct, 
Gainesville, FL 32653; Tel: 
(904) 335-4152 or 1-800-527- 
A 
SENECA ARTS represents na- 
tive Latin American naif and 
primitive painters. Gallery ex- 
hibitions and private sales. 
Opportunity for you to aid 
unknowns and developing 
painters. Individuals only. No 
crafts or tourist art. Send 
slides/photos and questions 
to Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 
Sedgwick Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 
(UL) 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOP- 
ERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo 
Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. 
Traditional Ceramics & Tex- 
tiles. Write: Maroti-Shobo, 
Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
Telex PERU attention tel: 6551. (UL) 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing en- 
terprise with a women’s cooperative 
handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send 
long SASE to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 
98115 USA. (UL) 

MOLAS WANTED. From San Blas Islands 
off coast of Panama, no machine work. MJ. 
Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave, Wauchula, FL 
33873. Tel: 941-773-9469. (47) 

WANTED. Old Coca Bags from Peru and/ 
or Bolivia. M.J. Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave., 
FL 33873. (47) 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


ADVENTUROUS FEMALE seeks male 
companion (50+) Nov 1997 for Peru Chile 


Bolivia: Bridget Harvey, 32 St. Johns Rd., 
Chelmsford, Essex CM2 9PE UK. (48) 


SEEKING AN ADVENTUROUS (BUT 
SAFE!) TRAVEL COMPANION to Explore 
central Mexico summer ‘97 for 6-8 weeks. Yo 
hablo espanol. Write: R.Soroka, 97 North St., 


Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. (47) 

DRIVING COMPANION SOUGHT by 39 
y.o. male (female pref.) Depart Florida early 
‘97 for quick trip to Quito, then slowly south- 
ward. I'll provide auto and * expenses. Con- 
tact: Clifford Arnold, PO Box 5152, Spring 
Hill, FL 34606. 352-597-2622. (47) 


WRITER SEEKS FEMALE (20s, early 30s) 
with whom to pedal across continents. Mark 
Laxer, 4431 Lehigh Rd. #221, College Park, 


MD 20740 em@access.digex.net (49) 


CLASSIFIED ALERT 


Yes, we're raising the rates for Classified Ads. 
Before you get huffy, realize that this is the first rate 
hike since 1987. So, due to rising costs, inflation(okay, 
you've heard it all before), etc., take note! 
Effective immediately*, the new PER ISSUE rates for 
all classified ads are: 
LIFE MEMBERS: Free first 25 words. 
OTHER MEMBERS: $10 first 25 words. 
NONMEMBERS: $20 first 25 words. 
Each additional word 50¢ . 
Note: Email addresses and international phone num- 
bers count as 2 words. 
*All classifieds currently running will expire with Is- 
sue number that appears at the end of the ad, e.g. 
(48).”Unlimited ads” (UL) will expire with the Fall 1997 
Issue (Issue 49). 
Ads for Issue 48 must be prepaid and received by 
March 3, 1997. 
Believe us, we’re sorry about this, but not that sorry. 


PLANNING 1997 WALK about Southeast 
Asia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar 
(Burma), Thailand. Female travel companion 
40+. Reply: Frank Puskas, 2850 Somerset Dr., 
Lauderdale Lakes, FL 33311. (48) 


WELL-TRAVELLED MALE looking for an 
independent female to travel in Latin 
America and elsewhere. Spanish language 
skills would be helpful. Must be in decent 
physical condition and under 45 years old. 
Contact: Roger G. Hunter, 24620 Russell Rd. 
#F-302, Kent, WA 98032. Tel: 206-854-2545. (49) 


SEEKING ADVENTURE? Experienced 
South American Traveler seeks male travel- 
ing companion for overland return. (Share 
expenses). Offer flexible on transportation 
mode and duration of adventure. I speak 


Spanish. Knowledge of auto mechanics a 


plus. 504-865-1452. (47) 

39 YEAR-OLD planning sea kayaking/ travel 
in Bolivia, Patagonia, etc. seeks experienced 
co-paddlers with folding boats. Peter 
Natsios, 4611 SW Maplewood Road, Port- 
land, OR 97219. (47) 


GUIDES 


CUBA: Sylvia Gonzalez Guerra, guide, transla- 
tor, musical author. Call direct: 011 53 7 91 0119, 


orca Ralph Martell at 615) 893-7779.(48)_ 
EXPERIENCED qualified bilingual guide of- 
fers his services in Lima, Peru and the sur- 
rounding area: tours, escorts, transfers, etc. 
Take a city tour of the highest quality with 
Tino Guzman Khang; certified, professional 
guide. Group rates available. 
Highly recommended by 
the South American Explor- 
ers Club. Contact him via 
telefax: 51-1-429-5779, or cel- 
lular: 997-7060. Can also be 
reached through the SAEC, 
Lima. (48) 


UNIQUE SMALL GROUP 
TOURS to S.A. and beyond. 
Peru, Bolivia, Argentina & 
Venezuela upcoming. Phoe- 
nix Antiquities Research, 
Box 133, Cummington, MA 
01026. (413) 634-5400. (UL) 


PATAGONIA, a land of ad- 
venture. Trekking and expedi- 
tions. Contact: Janko Gorse, 
Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, 
(1826) Remedios de Escalada, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel/ 
FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. (UL) 


PEDAL ANDES Mountain 
Bike Touring Co. Experi- 
enced cyclists, knowledge- 
able on Ecuador’s back roads. 
Can offer custom tours from 
2-12 days. An adventure 
waiting to happen. Write for 
more info: Pedal Andes, PO 
Box 17-21-431, Quito, Ecuador. E-mail: 


pi inline ol 
VASCO TOURS TRAVEL AGENCY offers 
specialized tours to the Ecuador jungle, trek- 
king in Llanganates Mountains, national 
parks, rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips 
into the protected rain forest “Venecia,” with 
the Vasco Bros. and Juan Medina, gides; Rec- 
ommended by SA Handbook. For more 
info—PO Box 18-02-1970 Banos, Ecuador. 
Tel / FAX: 593-3-740-017. (UL) 


HOTELS, LODGING 


QUITO. Women’s Hostal Eva Luna. $6.00/ 
night. Kitchen and laundry, Quiet and secure. 
Central Amazonas area. Contact Safari. Tel: 
5932 2 552505 or PO Box 17-11-6060, Quito. 
We hold mail. (49) 
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See you at CASA MOJANDA! Ecological re- 
treat only a ten minute drive from Otavalo, 
Ecuador. Cozy adobe cottages have spectacu- 
lar panoramic views of the Andes, private 
baths and terraced gardens. Wonderful hik- 
ing, biking and horseback riding trails to 
waterfall, Mojanda Lakes and cloud forest; 
gourmet home-cooked meals; Andean mu- 
sic and dancing; organic gardens; English 
and Spanish library; salsa classes. We are a 
family owned and operated business. For res- 
ervations, tel or fax 593-9-731737. If no an- 
swer, fax 593-6-922969 or tel 593-6-921176. 


Email: mojanda@uio.telconet.net (UL) 

ALAIN PIER’S LODGING HOUSE. 
Caamano 145 y Colon, Quito, Ecuador. 
Rooms with hot showers, communal 
kitchen, laundry area, cable TV and sun ter- 
race. Quiet neighborhood. Near buses and 


superniarkeet. Teh 521-774: 57, Double se (7) 
HUANCAYO, PERU. Guest house: Family 
Pension Huanca. Quiet, safe, local info avail- 
able, good meeting place, very clean with hot 
showers. Typical meals at reasonable prices 
offered. Secure luggage deposit. 10 minute 
walk from downtown. Address: Pasaje San 
Antonio 113, San Carlos (Cross St. is 4th block 


of Av. Uruguay. Tel: 064-223-956, (49) 

SCOTTISH FAMILY runs Amazon Jungle 
and Cape Cod Country Inn. Scottish and Bra- 
zilian hospitality, homecooking, canoeing, 
trekking, biking & fishing. Call 508-255-1886 
or email to winstonsc@aol.com for brochure. 


Box 771, Eastham, MA USA 02642. (48) 

GOING TO CUSCO? Stay at Hotel Colonial 
Palace Inn. Reviving 5 centuries of history in 
these colonial buildings with two beautiful 
colonial gardens; good rates, good service, 
rooms with private bathroom, telephone, 
HOT WATER, and carpeted. SAEC members 
receive 10% discount. Only one block from 
the main square. Reservations (5184) 232-151. 


Fox 108) 250-977: (66) 
IN LIMA we are your best option. La Posada 
del Parque. We invite you to know us. A pic- 
turesque grand mansion in Peruvian style, 
with art deco bathrooms, exclusive, safe, 
clean and attended by the owner. Rooms 
from US$20. Singles, doubles and suites 
available. Call us for reservations: 51-1-433- 
2412, or fax: 51-1-432-3011. Parque Hernan 


Velarde #60, Santa Beatriz, Lima 1. (48) 

OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, Hotel/ 
Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks 
from Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apart- 
ments. Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain 
Views, Hummingbirds, Friendly Service. 
Gourmet Vegetarian & International Meals. 
Shuttle Bus from Quito, Tour Information, 
American owned. Call 593-6-920750. Write: 


Casilla 34, Otavalo. (UL) 

CAFE CULTURA, QUITO. English owned 
hotel; beautiful colonial house centrally lo- 
cated in new part of town (Robles y Reina 
Victoria). 16 bedrooms, all with private bath- 


room. Logfires/terrace/garden/lots of atmo- 
sphere. Cafe serves our infamous special 
breakfasts and English cream teas. Tel/fax 


02-224-271. E-mail: sstevens@pi.pro.ec (47) 
SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American liv- 
ing in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view 
in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot 
water, pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25sgl, 
$30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. Phone 00562- 
215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, Santiago 
10. (UL) 


CABANAS SAN ISIDRO: Comfortable cab- 
ins of Cosanga Valley to explore extensive 
primary cloud forest. Excellent birding and 
hiking. 30 min south of Baeza. Reservations 


only. Quito office; 593-2-228902. (48) 

IN QUITO, stay at our new Hostel “EL 
CIPRES” located in the best area of town. $7 
including breakfast. ADDRESS: Lérida 381 


(La Floresta). Telefax: (5932) 549-561. (48) 

POSADA EL SOL, hostal.—XVIII century 
house located in downtown Cuenca, 12 
rooms w/bathroom, water purification sys- 
tem, tourist information. Address: Bolivar 5- 


03 & Mariano Cueva. Tel: (07) 838 695. (48) 
FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivera, 
pediatrician, specializing in natural medi- 
cines and foods. Salazar 327 y Mallorca. Tel: 
548-006 or 569-961. (UL) 


THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera, Quito. Tel: 566-181. Shared rooms 
and bath $7 pp, double with private bath 


$20.(UL) 

SAMAIPATA—BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, paddle, 
etc. Resort located in the foothills of the 
Andes. Surrounded by beautiful mountains. 
Near archaeological ruins & largest national 
park. Prices from $12.00/4-person cottage, 
camping $1.00/person. Achira Kamping, 
Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 591-352- 
2667, Santa Cruz—Bolivia. (UL) 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, 
Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, make a 
stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollantay- 
tambo, Cusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, 
family, farm-house. $10p/n, meals available. 
Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 


233350/235678, FAX 236911 (UL) 
EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 spe- 
cies birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and informa- 
tion contact Peruvian Safaris, Garcilaso de la 
Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. Fax: 051-14- 
328866. (UL) 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiple rooms, double beds, con- 
tinuous hot water, private/shared bath, 


climbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 
#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (UL) 


LA CASA AMARILLA, Banos, beautiful bed 
and breakfast, 20-minute walk on the road to 
Runtun. Great views over Banos, $8 pp 
double, $12 pp single, inc. breakfast. Email: 


posada@explorer.ecx.ec (UL) 

LA CASA de ELIZA—Isabel la Catélica 1559 
(La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2- 
226602. For only US$6 a night, a friendly 
place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry 
facilities, hot water and just 2-mins walk from 
the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. The owner, Eliza 
Manteca, is a devoted environmentalist and 
initiated the development of the Cerro 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. See also 


Trips. (UL) 

ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast wel- 
comes you. CASA NAHUAZO in Banos on 
the volcano. Tungurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal atten- 


tion. Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. (UL) 

WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXL, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 


Ehockoeet ob MET eparameental (UL). 
COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de aula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, 
Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 467177. 


Sr Sa 
LANGUAGE 


LEARN SPANISH IN ECUADOR. Indi- 
vidual one to one classes. Inexpensive rates. 
Clean air in a rural town. Info: PO Box 894, 
Riobamba, Ecuador. Email: 


infloress@ecva.net.ec (#48) 

BANOS, ECUADOR. Ideal place for study- 
ing SPANISH MADE EASY! Individual les- 
sons at Si Centro de Espanol e Inglés. $US 4/ 
hour. Special discount to SAEC members. 
Eloy Alfaro 10-72, 2nd floor. Fax: 593-03- 


AA) EE BS 
LANGUAGE COURSES INTERNA- 
TIONAL. Total immersion in Mexico, Ecua- 
dor, and Costa Rica. Homestays. No service 
charges. 5% discount on tuition for South 
American Explorers Club members. 1-800- 
597-3773. (48) 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION: In 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. Intensive Spanish 
classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican 
family or dormitory, $9-$22/day. Contact: 
Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, POB 
1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Tel/fax (915) 
886-4802, or 71251.2522@compuserve.com 
(47) 


YOUR BEST LINK TO SPANISH SCHOOLS 
in Ecuador, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico & Costa 
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South American Explorer 


Rica. Super personal service. Language Link, 
Tel: (800) 552-2051, Fax: (309) 69202926, E- 
mail: info@langlink.com, WWW—http:/ / 


INDIVIDUALIZED SPANISH COURSES— 
ALL LEVELS. Ecuador’s Centro de Espanol 
Imbabura has study/homestay options in 
Ibarra, Quito, Cuenca, and Riobamba. For 
information contact Nancy Grona, PO Box 
100, Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282-1987. (49) 


SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at 
$5(US) an hour. Also, if you need a Spanish- 
speaking person, leave your name and phone 
number at 42-6918 and I will call you back. 
(UL) 


OPPORTUNITIES 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE, Investment banker 
with NYSE Member firm seeks to invest in a 
company already established and growing in 
ecotravel. Strong interest in Ecuador, Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. Ideal candidate has a 
need for growth capital and a sucessful track 
record. C, William Dedmon, 4535 Manning 
Lane, Dallas, TX 75220, (49) 


I AM 18 and adopted fom Ecuador in 1984. I 
have collected 400 pounds of clothes, toys, 
shoes, etc. for La Tola orphanage in Quito (see 
Explorer #45). If you can take some from 
Philadelphia or nearby city, please let me 
know. Jorge Thacker, 310 Ashbourne Rd, 
Elkins Park, PA 10927 or call (215) 635-4475. 
(48) 


LOOKING FOR INTERESTED PERSON(S) 
to help develop some unique exploring and 
travel within Chile, starting at the Bio-Bio 


province. Phone/fax: (909) 766-0874. (49) 

SOLAR ECLIPSE 1998, You missed the South 
American solar eclipse of November 1994, 
but you can catch the next eclipse on Feb 26, 
1998 in the Galapagos or Venezuela. Inter- 
ested travelers contact Sid Katz (202) 518- 


Go20 or ematl akete@rapaccest ons. (47) 
INTERVIEWING for volunteer to take charge 
of team expanding I.N.C. lodge at Kuelap. 
Expenses paid, 4-6 months from May. Must 
speak Spanish, handyman. Top priority of 
Peru to develop spectacular zone to equal 
Machu Picchu. Located where Amazon 
leaves sierras near unexplored zone full of 
ruins. Tambos Chachapoyas. Tel/fax: (407) 
851-2289. (47) 


BECOME AN INDEPENDENT OUTSIDE 
TRAVEL AGENT! Enjoy many of the travel 
industry’s benefits without the large invest- 
ment normally required to start your own 
business. You can earna substantial recurring 
income working from your home and when 
travelling, enjoy special agent discounts and 
upgrades when available. Through our 
agency, you will be trained in everything you 
need to know to become an effective travel 
entrepreneur. If you love to travel and would 
like an additional income source, call Kit 
gustke: 1-800-940-8100, mailbox 643-3406. 
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Email: Kit_Gustke@mckinsey.com (47) 

FOR SALE. Hotel, restaurant and apartment 
in center of Lima. Ground Floor area 330 sq. 
m. Information: Tel / fax: c/o SAEC (511) 425- 
0142, Attention: Henri. (49) 


POSITIONS SOUGHT 


HELP! Experienced traveler who taught En- 
glish in Russia looking for information about 
room/board jobs in South America. I.E. 
Teacher, Farm Hand, and more. Please send 
info to: Michael W. Green, 1639 Turnpike Rd., 
Hornell, NY 14843. Email: 


mwgreen@servtech.com (49) 
PUBLICATIONS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


FESTIVAL FINDER. Discover the festivals 
that feature your favorite music from Latin 
America, the Caribbean and all over the 
world. Up-tp-date, comprehensive, colorful 
web site at: www.festivalfinder.com (47) 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in 
Latin America—Fly as a courier! Quito $200 
t/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago 
$350 r/t; and many others available in 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly newslet- 
ter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a 
courier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single 
issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 
(48) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Maga- 
zine for discriminating readers. Reviews, in- 
terviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 
Emerson St, Denver, CO 80218-1012 USA. 
(TR) 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA— 
Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians, out- 
of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 
46260. (UL) 


COLONEL PERCY FAWCETT’S LOST 
TRAILS, LOST CITIES, 1953, 332pp, $25; w/ 
dj $30; Isiah Bowman’s DESERT TRAILS OF 
ATACAMA, 1924, 362 pp, $35; Gene Savoy’s 
ANTISUYO, 1970, 220pp, dj, $33; Victor Von 
Hagen’s THE GOLDEN MAN, 1974, 346pp, 
dj, $23; Leonard Clark’s THE RIVER RAN 
EAST, 1953, 366pp, dj, $17. All books in good 
condition. Prices postpaid. Phoenix Antiq- 
uities Research, PO box 133, Cummington, 
MA 01026, Tel: 413-634-5400. (48) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOK 
SOURCE. Used, rare, out-of-print. By ap- 
pointment & mail order; write or call for list- 
ing. John B. Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 
80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. (UL) 


SOUTH AMERICAN BOOKS, travel explo- 


ration, history, politics—Free list of 700 titles. 
Free Catalog, write to: Jan Szelag, 99A 


Clinton Ave., Jamestown, RI, 02835. (UL) 
ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: 
Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. 


Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, 


Berkeley, CA 94704. Free Catalog. (UL) 
TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South 
America & Caribbean. Write for free list 
NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write 
for free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, 
adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. (UL) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year person, $30 in- 
stitutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
(UL) 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English trans- 
lations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramon 
Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, Tampa, FL 33625- 
5684. (UL) 


RESEARCH 


FIELD RESEARCH FUNDED: I own and 
manage a small company which helps scien- 
tists fund their field research by allowing a 
few individual sponsors to accompany re- 
searchers on their specific expedition. My 
clients and their projects are diverse and in- 
volve studies in the Canadian High Arctic, 
Amazon, Sicily, and the USA. Seeking 
projects for 1998 and 1999. For further infor- 
mation and references, please telephone Su- 
san Connell 860.535.1121. (47) 


AUTHOR OF GREEN IGUANA, THE COM- 
PLETE OWNER’S MANUAL will be in Bo- 
livia, Peru, Ecuador Oct 1997. I would like to 
contact anyone doing research with Iguana 
iguana or the Galapagos land/ marine igua- 
nas. Contact James W. Hatfield III, PO Box 
102, Lake Oswego, OR 97034-0014. Tel: (503) 
635-8405. (48) 


COUPLE with bby driving by car across Cen- 
tral/South America in 1997. Need your ex- 
perience or advice. Tel/Fax: (905) 472-8377. 
TRAVELERS MYTHS, scary stories, tall sto- 
ries wanted for research project. Nothing is 
too mundane or horrific. Also, opinions of 
other gringos and the gringo trail. No com- 
ment too bitchy. Address: Dan Kirby c/o 
SAEC, 126 Indian Creek Rd, Ithaca, NY 
14850. (47) 

HELP! Seeking environmental travel advice 
for Mexico and Honduras. Contact Ron 
Mader at ron@txinfinet.com or via Eco Trav- 
els in Latin America at http:// 
www-.planeta.com (49) 

WANTED: Information on feasability, safety, 
for women traveling Mexico, Guatemala on 
motorbike or scooter. Please write Angulo, 


2851 Buena Vista, Berkeley, CA 94708. (47) 
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HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRA- 
TION research. Need information on sites 
for watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, 


Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 756-6961.(OL) 
AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMA- 
TION, “Cuentos,” books or personal stories 
pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of 
El Dorado, gold fields or lost Inca mines. 
Profit sharing in the venture if accepted, ac- 
knowledgment & credit for all information 
published. Ric Polansky, Apartado 734, Playa 


Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. (UL) 
TRIPS 


ANDISIMO Travel & Outdoors—Ecuador. 
We specialize in Galapagos cruises (from 
tourist to deluxe class, for single travlers or 
as charter), exclusive climbing and trekking 
tours all over the Ecuadorian highlands, rain 
forest excursions (lodging or camping), 
mountain biking and river rafting trips. 
ANDISIMO is also the leading retailer and 
outfitter of high quality outdoor equipment 
in Ecuador (sale and rental). Visit our shop in 
Quito at 9 de Octubre 479 (y Rocas) or con- 
tact our office: andisimo@weblane.com * Tel: 
+49-2236-967050 (fax 967049). To visit our 
extensive online catalog go to http:// 
www.weblane.com/andisimo. (49) 


AMAZONIA AND AFRO-BRAZIL. Meet the 
“caboclos,” the local people who are the care- 
takers of the rainforest and learn their ways 
with ecology. Then participate in the Lady of 
Good Death Festival commemorating the 
abolition of slavery in Bahia, the heart of 
Afro-Brazilian culture. Luisah Teish, noted 
spiritualist and author will lead this spiritual 
adventure. August, 1997. Call Lacey Gude of 
Amazon Adventurers at 800-288-8660; email 
Amazonadv@aol.com (47) 


EXPLORE BOLIVIA...Adventure, Culture, 
and Geography! One-of-a-kind tours to all 
regions of Bolivia. Why us? Intimate knowl- 
edge of our country, private vehicles, quali- 
fied guides, and the experience to back it up. 
Multi-day sea kayaking tours on Lake 
Titicaca (visits to island communities and 
Inca ruins as well as Tiwanaku); combination 
Inca Trail treks and whitewater rafting / 
kayaking trips, mountain biking in the Cor- 
dillera Real, overland jeep & photo safaris in 
the Altiplano and nature tours in the jungle. 
Explore Bolivia, Inc., 84 Circle Drive, Mon- 
roe, NY 10950. Tel / Fax: 914-782-0080. Email: 
xplorbol@ix.netcom.com. Tel in La Paz, Bo- 
livia: 591-2-771321. (47) 


WE LOVE SOUTH AMERICA! Joina SAVVY 
ED-VENTURE and participate in festivals, 
language learning, local dances, cooking and 
homestays. We also stay in small inns, haci- 
endas and lodges, depending on our locale. 
See Ecuador & Galapagos, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brasil, or Chile with a small group or on your 
own. Call today for our fixed departures for 
‘97. SAVVY TRAVEL CONSULTANTS, INC. 


CST#2020661-40. Tel:800-276-8328. Email: 


savvytravl@aol.com (47) 
SAFARI TOURS in Quito now has Email! 
Admin@safariec.ecx.ec (48) 


DOLPHIN RESEARCH PROJECT. Travel on 
private observation tour with marine biolo- 
gist/consultant to Colombian environmental 
foundation, March 1997. 8 people total. 
Spend 5 days at field station in Indian village 
on Amazon and 4 days on coastal islands 
near Cartagena. Individual’s travel expenses 
plus a much-appreciated tax-deductible con- 
tribution towards research project. Tel: 


860-55 .1121, Fax 535.9481, (47) 
GUATEMALA: Active volcano climb, Mayan 
ruins, Indians markets, colonial ruins, wild- 
life, hot springs, and sights that ordinary 
tourists don’t see. July 19-August 10, 1997. 
Contact Ric Finch, Box 5062 TTU, Cookeville, 


IN 38505. Email: rcf7332@tntech.edu. (48) _ 
NICARAGUA? Si Hombre! Freshwater vol- 
canic islands, jungle rivers, Central America’s 
largest rain forest reserve, Pacific, Caribbean 
beaches. TOURS NICARAGUA, Richard, 
Telefax +505.266.8689, Email: 


nicatour@nic.gbm.net. (50) 

AFFORDABLE GALAPAGOS CRUISE & 
ECUADOR TRIP, May 1997. Contact Ric 
Finch, Box 5062 TTU Cookeville, TN, 38505. 
Website: Http://gemini.tntech.edu/7/ 


Sret 702 ecugalanin (7). 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN PERU. A 
safe, fun way to enjoy and experience a piece 
of the famous tourist spots which combine to 
reveal the hidden Peru. Free day to day in- 
formation brochure. Please contact: Lucho 
Hurtado, Tel: (51) 64 223303. Tel/fax/ans: 
(51) 64 222395. A lifetime experience is wait- 


ing for you! (49) 

PERU...FLY LIKE THE CONDORS learning 
paragliding, hang gliding or skydiving. Tours 
to fly in the jungle, mountains or coast. Call 
511-463-4199, or write us at High Flight Peru: 


Parque San Carlos #217, Lima 21, Peru. (48) 
PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EX- 
PEDITION: Unique one-week Amazon ad- 
venture on thatched-roof expedition boat. 
Piranha fishing, hiking, canoeing, camping, 
and more. Write for flyer: Orlando Hoyos, 8 
Eden St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889- 
0740. (UL) 


PERU: MAGICAL JOURNEY—Celebrate 
our eleventh year of unique Sacred Journeys, 
with Carol Cumes and Rémulo Lizarraga, 
authors of Pachamama’s Children, Mother 
Earth and Her Children of the Andes, in Peru. 
Llewellyn Publishers. Machu Picchu, Ama- 
zon rainforest, Ancient Ceremonies, Healing 
Meditations and much more. Brochure: 
Magical Journey, Box 3239, Santa Barbara, 
CA 93130; Tel: (805) 596 1393; Fax: (805) 682- 
8440. (48) 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK— 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other un- 


usual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern 


Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. (UL) 

PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca-Inca occupations. Inquire about our 
special textile trip and short course. Califor- 
nia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 
Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 95826. 


(916) 362-2752. (UL) 
ETCETERA 


Global advertising on the internet will help 
others find you. Web page design services, 
US phone (512) 331-5925, email: 
sherry@weblane.com. English/ Spanish (47) 
MEET TRAVELERS, share stories, hang out 
at the TRAVELER'S CIRCLE. Kabab House 
(KSt. & 11th), Washington, DC. Wednesdays, 
6:30 pm, free. For info: Mark Laxer, 4431 
Lehigh Rd., #221, College Park, MD 20740. 


ee 
WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss out that 
New York Times as you get off your plane in 
Quito or Lima? What about that old 
Newsweek you've already read? Don’t throw 
it away! Our Clubhouses in Quito and Lima 
need news from abroad! (CL) 


CARIBBEAN-CENTRAL AMERICA. Color 
photo-ads of over 500 properties for sale! Is- 
lands, homes, condos, intervals, farms, vil- 
las, hotels, businesses and beach lots. Free 
sample. Subscribe $39/yr. International 
Property List, Box 5, Cape Coral, FL 33915. 1 
(800) 785-7789. (48) 


PURE FLITE GEAR. Expedition quality, 
mainstream design, factory-direct backpacks 
and travel gear. All-weather high stress gear 
for outdoor and traveling pros, students, hik- 
ers, cyclists, and commuters. Free catalog! 
The best gear priced below retail! 800-345- 
2187. Email: flite@emi-.net, or http:// 


Ween. gorp-coma/puuretite (65) 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to 
Lima or Quito empty-handed. We are always 
looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you 
will have some extra room, contact: South 
American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 
(CL) 


OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. 
Seeking to purchase early 1900s postcards 
(chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. 
Call or drop me a note—tell me what you 
have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. SE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 
202-544-6556. (UL) 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecua- 
dor/Peru/Bolivia to support research, com- 
munity development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 
1113 Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


(UL) 
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South American Explorer 


EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: 
buses, 4-wheel drives, pick-ups with or with- 
out driver, to explore the jungle, the moun- 
tains or the coast of Peru. We provide infor- 
mation, equipment and maps. Contact us: 
Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498. 
(UL) 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 
those TRIP REPORTS were to your last so- 
journ to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the 
Pantanal on horseback? Call, write, e-mail, 
or fax the SAEC for blank trip reports.SAEC: 
explorer@samexplo.org. 126 Indian Creek 
Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 607-277-0488. (CL) 


NATIVE LIFE 


TOUR OPERATOR 


FOR NATURE LOVERS ONLY 
AMAZON ANDES # COAST * GALAPAGOS 


Joaquin Pinto 446 Y Amazonas * RO. Box 17-03-504 
Phone: (593-2) 550 836 - 505 158 * Fax: (593-2) 229 077 
QUITO ECUADOR — SOUTH AMERICA 


Classified Information 


section of this magazine. 


Now you know. 


Number 47, Spring 1997 


Members, nonmembers, hear ye, hear ye! 

The cost of classified ads has gone up. It’s true. And it’s not 
subject to negotiation. For all the grim (depends on your point of 
view actually) details, see Classified Alert in the Classified Ad 


Why mention it again? We got to thinking that those running 
classified ads for ever and ever might not think to check the 
classifieds to see if there were any changes in cost. 


TUKAN® 
EXPEDITIONS 


Explore the pristine 
waters of British Columbia 
aboard our 42’ wooden ketch. 


Come share the pleasure of diving, 
snorkeling, sailing, or paddling 
aboard our dinghy. Watch whales 
and water ski on zodiac. In the 
evening you can rest in the jacuzzi 
which is located on deck. 


All supplies available on board. 


“Lena” has room for seven people 
and a skipper (if needed). 


Weare adventure experts. You 
can join us for an affordable 
price. 


As a bonus every participant of 
the expedition will get a 25% dis- 
count in our South American Art 
Gallery also called TUKAN® 


TUKAN?® is located in Down- 
town Seattle, 220 Pike Street 


For more information 
call or fax (206) 285-5089 
Lena & Darek 


Bienvenido al Ecuador 
& Spain 
tteademia Latinseamertcana 
de Expaiol - Enfarerx 


“The very special Spanish school” 

e One- on- one classes 

e For complete beginners to advanced 

e Courses all year round 

e Flexible schedules 

e University trained teachers 

e Method teaching is adapt the 
student's level &aims to enable them 
to communicate rapidly & efficiently 

e Emphasis on grammar, vocabulary, 
reading and writing 

* Specialities in Literature, History, 
Business Administration, etc. 

e College credit available in the 
United States 

* Certificates recognized by the 
Ecuadorean Minister of Education 

e Housing in select middie/upper 
class families with two meals a day, 
laundry service and transfer 
transportation 

e Swimming pool, sauna and hot tub 

e Gardens, fireplaces and two terraces 

e Special, very comfortable room for 
parties 

e Cafeteria, money exchange, mail 
service, safety box, tourist 
information, teaching materials, etc. 

e Indian Markets, Amazon, volcanos, 
Galapagos Islands, etc. on request 


e 4 weeks one-on-one tuition, lodging, 


meals for U.S. $ 1370 
e Visa, MasterCard and American 
Express accepted 


Academia Latinoamericana 


de Espanol - Enforex 
Suzanne Bell, Admissions Director 
640 E. 3390 S., Ste. E 
Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
Tel: (801) 268-4608 
Fax: (801) 262-2340 
E-mail; latinoa1@spanish.com.ec. 
http://mia.lac.net/academia/leamspa.htm 
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DESTINATIONS 
INCLUDE: 
ECUADOR 

THE GALAPAGOS 
VENEZUELA 
PERU 

GUYANA 
PATAGONIA 
HONDURAS 
COSTA RICA 
PANAMA 

BELIZE 
GUATEMALA 
MEXICO 
TURKEY 

KENYA 
TANZANIA 
GHANA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


HOLBROOK 


GUIDED NATURAL HISTORY TOURS 


TRAVEL 


Holbrook tours are developed with an educational focus, and 
are based on the escorted university tour model. ps You are 
ensured an enriching holiday, as each tour has an educational 
leader who is an expert in their field, be they professors, 
scientists, generalists, photographers, or artists; has a local guide 
to complement the expertise of the leader; is limited to no more 


than 16 passengers; and has competitive, all-inclusive pricing. 
‘tm We also organize customized, independent travel to these 
countries, Pe Holbrook Travel has 22 years of experience in 


creating guided educational tours to Latin America, Africa, 
and the rest of the natural world, and we are eager to share 
this experience with you. © Please call us for a catalog of 
our offerings. 

800-451-7111 


fax: 352-371-3710 e-mail: travel@holbrook.usa.com 
Internet: http://www.gorp.com/holbrook.htm 
3540 NW [3th Street, Gainesville, FL 32609 


“PICHINCHA” 
SPANISH SCHOOL 


THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...!! 


* Individual Teaching * We are Professionals 


* Flexible Schedules” 


* So signup today * Official Diplomas 


ADDRESS: ANDRES XAURA N* 182, BETWEEN LIZARDO GARCIA Y FOCH 
PHONE-FAX 005932/234- 634 P.0.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO-ECUADOR 


Learn Spanish and enjoy 


SOUTH AMERICA 


* Intensive, semi-intensive and flexible course programs 
* Professionals with experience teaching the language 
* Individual classes (one to one) 

* Housing with Ecuadorian families and other alternatives 
* Reasonable rates 
* Practical tours to historical places 
* Participation in local festivities 
* Weekend excursions and cultural events 
* Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information 
* We accept credit cards. 


South American Spanish Institute 


Av. Amazonas 1549 and Santa Maria 
P.O. Box 17-21-373 
Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: (0593) 2-544715 FAX: (0593) 2-226348 


In Cusco, Perw 
the adventure starts at 


CORIHUASI HOTEL 


Low Rates, Good Service, 
Hot Water, Fantastic View 
Only 2 blocks from Main Square 
Reservations: Tel/Fax 0-84—232233 


SAEC Members 
10% Discount 


TRAVEL MAPS OF 
THE WORLD 
Specializing in Latin America 


SOUTH 


NOW ONLINE 
check us out! 
http://www.southtrek.com 


Site best viewed with Netscape 2.02 or better. 
Available from: http://www.netscape.com 
Shockwave: http://www.macromedia.com 
(Shockwave “Plug-in” for optional cool frog noises) 
Photo gallery (“Places of Power”) included 

* Now accepting Mastercard and Visa * 


PLEASE CONTACT US FOR FREE CATALOG 


SOUTHTREK 
1301 Oxford Avenue * Austin, Texas 78704 USA 
Ph: 512-440-7125 « Fax: 512-443-0973 
email: mapmaster@southtrek.com 


Exotic Whitewater 
Adventures 


Experience Ecuadors lush jungles and 
spectacular cascades, Join ROW 
EXPEDICIONES whitewater professionals 
on an exciting 6 day trip of the pristine 
River of the Sacred Waterfalls. ROW 


employs experienced guides and uses 
the most up to date equipment. 1 & 2 
day trips also offered. 


rc  - USA: 1-800-451-6034 
ECUADOR: 
Telefax: (593-2) 458339 


H THE LIMA TIMES * 
Every Month ... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite b-6 
Lima 18, Peru 
o Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 i 


Index to Advertisers 
Hotels, Lodging 


ConA Us Otel: acics S csegsionccasvecssssunxataniancestvsateasvestintaadiensevpanavoncaenn ceeds 56 


Fundesin Yachanna Lod G6 ...s.sscecosscosssscestesosensonsocsssesarneoeorsece -40 
Hacienda San Juan del Chaupi «.....cssesssecsssssessessessssseeseesseesesseesnees 40 
Hostal Aya Huma .....esescssereeseee 47 
Hostal [quique «0... 49 


Machu Picchu Pueblo Hotel ...... 


Language Instruction 


“Amazonas” Spanish:School s.vccsscssssissasscssisdassiesvevasccccosansscsasasveadaesy 43 
Academia Latinoamerica de Espajiol .. “55 
POR sass caspases sees teat vacnaneushionansvessesskeboualcoyasansy eansupeaybagecssatval sadsoken 2 


Bipo & Toni’s Academia de Espanol .........ssessssesssssesseeseeseeseseesnecnees 57 
Escuela de Espanol “Simon Bolivar”... 34 
Excel Language Center .....ssssesssesseess Po 
TCAGSUIPRTEN, cicssstestcssjscssprnssnsi woven eavooon oN sHinSN STN ease oval eal OTIRNEES 36 
South American Spanish Institute ......cccscccseseseeseesesneseseeseenneanee 56 
New World Teachers... 

“La Lengua” Spanish School : 
“Pichincha” Spanish SCHOOL |....1.cr-rieccsssrsoossrsserssnebepnenstsarenstsnseeacenses 56 
Publications, Maps, Videos 

Aya Vala News sissescstsssscosstcanisbetusccssueanssscnsssiscscassccasinccet asesleesai sites 36 
Big World ..........+++ 49 
Bolivian Times jsssissccsssisaivcass satan fatesenthaiaanisiabaniacveassadtaskenien 21 
Bradt Publications iss: scsicssconronascsscacsmnscrsnasicesatcarsiasernveavesee 58 
Cultural Survival Quarterly .. 58 
Footprint Handbooks ............. 58 
Litt Tames sesisusssssessesicucessnssooovonsnscssdosdshsovpoedevexavsbetasovonsoneaeperavvnvavenyen 56 
LOM ely PARE sacs ccs nsscasvanansynccnsnnsaczacscaiccaosusneoias nis tbantanonassinuessstaeinteys 59 
Rapin Nui Jotrtriall 5:.scssosovssdsaisensovccssnnsaviovonesnsvncevinsssborabancoatossessonersenve 34 


SOUAE HY Thebes sss iccasicasyvcnsngavansvacaniassispuneevceass assvndoncouaepenias lvwrescasoonmseaiers 
Transitions Abroad... aa 
“Where is Patagonia?” video cisweesvssssvscssesesovenesonesoxsonteoeqaverssqesess 35 


Tour Operators in the U.S. 


PMAZON AAV ERHMONS a isecsAcrscctiecsisspeniveereccssesnecavcauttacitiasdbanensasnnses 58 
Andina Tours & Travel ..... aes Oo 


Holbrook Travel ..........++ we 56 
Inti Travel .......... es) 
Roatan Charter, Inc. .......... Vic DD 
Tawantinsuyo Expeditions .. a 7 
Teskant Bxpechtonis ssiissciscsscolbsss isasiscwsiiccsiacccsatesseevesscavacsiovcacsssassesbiict OO 
Tour Operators Outside the U.S. 

AHAES DISCOVEFY TOUS)... :ssscrrverarssnssrsrganressrassgosrisosvansvevevasticansnesite 35 
Angermeyer’s Enchanted Expeditions . 0/36 
AvesTravel Ltd ccsssssssesssosncosscserresaveaness 40D 
Bmerald Forest Expeditions ....issccssssssscessssesssocrsanvasesseotssavevsacsesbvsevees 43 
Tinti Travel sicississsuoscvsensssasiane 

Mayuc Cusco .. 

Naive Tabb a cssassais sn cjuscas casssccncveanavebbsnnsieisbavcantoves iggenseanne guopsoupaecessvections 55 
Petit TRAV ES csscesisiossssccicneniararecnvsanvsearnsasiaieontnvanieennnsnpitenscnainns 21 


Residential Rosario/Turisbus.. 
Row Whitewater Adventures .. : 
SSA FOST SERIA CIE Ne occu thaaaas ssotsanasvazsaiiccieabsas nasdevsesersenens vosetakt tes tia bees d 


Other Services 


BS. Bio | Fy Gaerne re porno e nate Ete mer Ra irerer enn eerr and per ccrere oreeeeer Te 40 
Latin American Travel Advisor .. we 34 
Odyssey Travel....ecsccssescccsssssseees vin AF 
SAETA—Air Ecuador.............. 18 
Sara Sterling Travel ResOurces «.......ccccssscsssesessssecescsssnsescereneasensoes 47 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, 


Aramaic, or Urdu? 


Forget it. 


They're abominably difficult and you don't have the time. 


Instead, learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish |, and 
don’t stop with the job half done when there's 
Mastering Spanish Il. Or learn Portuguese 

with Mastering Portuguese |. Think how 

they'll feel in Brazil when you say, “You call 


this a carnival?” 


Total fluency is now enticingly within your 
grasp. Reach out, and Mastering Spanish | or Il, or 


Mastering Portuguese | can be yours while supplies 
last. Are supplies short? Well, no, but you never know. 


See Order Form on page 63 


$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 


Best quality at low prices 
Carrion 300 y Leonidas Plaza 
P.O. Box 17-12-587 
Quito / Ecuador 
e-mail: hipo@pi.pro.ec 
Tel. & Fax ++ 5932 547-090 


$100 [Members $92] Mastering Spanish | CD, item #347 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish Il, Item #185 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 
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AMAZO 
ADVENTURERS 


Unique tours for individuals 
and groups 


Jungle Lodges 
River Trips 
Exotic Birds & Fruits 
Pink Dolphins 
Monkeys 
Historic Opera Houses 
Medicinal Herbs 


Call Lacey A. Gude 
AmazorvBrazil Travel Specialist at 
Leading Travel Agencies Group 
Suite 750, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 


(301) 664-8250 « (800) 288-8660 
Fax (301) 652-5360 


Join the Bradt Pack 


and pack a Bradt Guide! 


sae ys tre ee 


Backpacking & Trekking in 
Peru & Bolivia 

Backpacking in Central 
America 

Backpacking in Mexico 
Climbing & Hiking in Ecuador 
Backpacking in Chile & 
Argentina 

Central & South America by 
Road 

Guide to Belize 

Guide to Brazil 

Guide to Cuba 

Guide to Venezuela 

South America Ski Guide 


For a fast and friendly mail order 
service contact 

Bradt Publications, 

41 Nortoft Road, Chalfont St Peter, 
Bucks SL9 OLA, England. 

Tel/fax: +44 1494 873478 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 


”...the conscience of anthropology” 
~NEWSWEEK 


Founded in 1982, CSQ is the award-winning 
publication of Cultural Survival, the international 
human rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSQ features a 
central theme with numerous articles exploring 
the most current issues of the day facing native 
peoples and their rights to land, resources, and 
self-determination. Become a member today or 
pick up a copy at your local newsstand. 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 

96 Mount Auburn Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

tel.: 617-441-5400, fax: 617-441-5417 
e-mail: csinc@cs.org, website: www.cs.org 


Footprint Handbooks 


Available in all good bookstores worldwide. 
For more information and a complete list of 
titles contact 


Mayan Ruins 
Archaeological Excavations E l. tl (ii CS ® 


a@Scuba Divin 

Spanish Langaage YOUR GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 
Birdin: 
~Rafting-Kayaking 


RainForests Js eae 
& vceéllenc eCXKVICE 
reli donalh pigeon 


Call For Reservations & Availability 


“999. Complete, custom-created air/land and 
| el 282-8932 land-only packages in conjunction with major 


U.S. and Latin American carriers. 


Tel:206-641-5630 
: FAX:206-641-5630 
PO. Box 877 © San Antonio, F 877 Pacific Time 


Fox 3525884158 © Interationa: 3525884132 
FAX us your complete travel plans for pricing. 


Copén Emoil: info@roatan.com 
Your Honduras Travel Specialists Since 18981 
WA601627954 


Explore Latin America with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet’s practical, down-to-earth travel guides have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
for over 22 years. Written by travelers for travelers, they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets, impeccably detailed maps and excellent background 
on culture, history, environment and wildlife. 


Latin America Titles: 
Argentina, Uruguay & Paraguay (Ist ed) $16.95 | eae 

Baja California (3rd ed) $14.95 ilian } " Guatemala, 

Bolivia (2nd ed) $16.95 a bi eae no. 

Brazil (NEVV 3rd ed. DEC ‘95) $17.95 A daca Bl Soumuepericg I 
Chile & Easter Island (3rd ed.) $15.95 } 5 - | 
Colombia (2nd ed) $15.95 a) Bs b Mexico, 
Costa Rica (2nd ed) $14.95 ed re yy 
Ecuador (3rd ed) $16.95 : : 
Guatemala, Belize & Yucatan: La Ruta Maya (2nd ed) $16.95 
Mexico (5th ed) $19.95 

Peru (2nd ed) $14.95 

Rio de Janeiro city guide (NEVWV NOV ‘95) $9.95 

South America on a shoestring (5th ed) $27.95 


list of titles contact Lonely Planet. 
Brazilian phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 155 Filbert Street: Suite ae rae 
Latin American Spanish phrasebook (Ist ed) $4.95 Oakland, CA 94607 
Quechua phrasebook (Ist ed) $3.95 800/275-8555 lonely planet 
Trekking in the Patagonian Andes (Ist ed) $13.95 


info@lonelyplanet.com 
Brazil video $19.95 http:/ | 
La Ruta Maya video $19.95 p://www.lonelyplanet.com.au 


For a free newsletter and complete 


Native Speaker: 
Teach English & 
See the World 


Elizabeth Reid 


Responding to the many 
requests for information 
about teaching abroad— 
we've decided to stock this 
guide. You want to see the 
world? Teach English, see the 
world and get paid. With the 
help of this book you can fi- 
nance your global adventure. 
Not limited to South America, 
Native Speaker is aa brand new 
guide which shows you how 
to: locate employers, set your- 
self up as a private teacher, choose a moneymaking lo- 
cale, fix hours and rates, select educational materials, 
find visual aids and educational games. Also provides 
tips on various cultures. 93 pages. Paperback. 
$7.95 [No member discount] Item #125 


Antarctica 
Tony Soper (Bradt Publications) 


Antarctica is one of the last true wildernesses on 
earth. Also home to vast numbers of animals—from 
the tiny shrimps of the zoop- 
lankton to the penguins, al- 
batrosses, seals and great 
whales. Dafila Scott’s sensi- 
tive illustrations and Tony 
Soper’s lively text create a 
unique guide for the dedi- 
cated naturalist or for any- 
one in search of a deeper un- 
derstanding of the continent. 
You might not know that 
Chile and Argentina lay 
claim to parts of Antarctica. 
Yes, yes! They shouldn't do 
this, but they do. And since 
they do, there’s a connection 
to South America, however tenuous. Anyway, it’s 
enough for us to offer this book in the South American 
Explorers Club Catalog. Also, our members have been 
known to take inexpensive trips out of Punta Arenas to 
Antarctica, but that’s another story. 
$19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #161 


To order any of the titles on these pages, 
use our order form on page 63. The South 
American Explorers Club also sells a host 
of other excellent guidebooks and maps 
of South and Central America, cassettes 
and CDs of Latin American music, and 
some nifty t-shirts. To request a free cata- 
log: call (800) 274-0568 9A.M—5P.M. EST, 
fax your request to (607) 277-6122, e-mail 
us at explorer@samexplo.org, or take a 
look at our catalog on-line at http:// 
www.samexplo.org. 


Mammals of the Neotropics: 
The Northern Neotropics. Volume 1. 


John F. Eisenberg 


No comparable account of South and Central 
American mammals has ever been published. John 
Eisenberg begins this volume with a discussion of his- 
torical biogeography and contemporary habitats of the 
northern Neotropics. Each of 
the the chapters that follow pre- 
sents a mammalian order, with 
data for indigenous species. 
Eisenberg has provided physical 
descriptions and summaries of 
range and habitat for nearly 450 
species. Range maps, line draw- 
ings, and color plates supple- 
ment the text, further aiding 
identification. Remember that 
old Al Jolson song, “Mammal, 
how I love ya, how I love ya, my. dear old mammal.”? 
Untold mammals among our largely mammalian mem- 
bership have already purchased this book in a heart- 
warming show of mammal solidarity. Large paperback. 
450 pages. Color plates. 
$34.95 [Members $33.50] Item #139 


Yanomam06: The Last Days of Eden 
Napoleon A. Chagnon 


The celebrated anthropologist’s pioneer work 
among a now-imperiled Ama- 
zon tribe. Napoleon A. 
Chagnon, who first made con- 
tact with the Yanomam6 in 1964 
and is today the world’s fore- 
most authority on the tribe, 
gives an unforgettable portrait 
of an extraordinary people. 
Large paperback in this elo- 
quent, meticulously detailed, 
and often passionate book. 307 
pages. B/W photos. 
$16.95 [Members $15.95] Item #191 


NAPOLEON A. CHAGNON 


Exploring South America 
Loren McIntyre 


For forty years, the photographer, writer, and ex- 
plorer Loren McIntyre has criss-crossed South 
America—climbing the Andes, trekking across one of 
the world’s largest deserts, ca- 
noeing Amazon tributaries, 
sailing the Orinoco, and flying 
to forest Indian hideouts. He 
has shot the mist shrouded 
Machu Picchu from the air; 
Angel Falls; rare birds and ex- 
otic flora. Selecting from his 
vast archive, McIntyre pre- 
sents here the most striking 
color photography ever taken 
on the continent, accompanied 
by remarkable stories of his 
own experiences. This sweeping view of South America 
gives rare insight into the special beauty and exciting 
variety of our sister continent. A beautiful book. 
$35.00 [Member $30.00] Item #227 


Loren McIntyre 


Explorers of South America 
E.J. Goodman 


Edward J. Goodman says of 
The Explorers of South America, “It 
is the story of the brave and the 
foolhardy, the saints and the 
scoundrels, the learned and the 
unlettered, the aristocrats and the 
lowborn—the men who for four 
and a half centuries have ex- 
plored the ‘green continent.’” As 
a member, you owe it to your 


Club to buy and read this book unless, of course, you 
feel qualified to hold forth on the exploits of Charles- 
Marie de La Condamine or Alejandro Malaspina, to 
name but two explorers that spring to mind. Make an 
effort to be informed. 

$15.95 [Members $15.50] Item 
#253 


Chile Insight Guide 


New edition of the hefty Chile 
Insight Guide. Essays and notes on 
the history, people, culture and cui- 
sine along with all the essentials of 
getting there, getting around, 
where to stay, where to eat, things 
to do and buy. Good writing and 
lots of fabulous pictures. 353 
pages. Color photos. 
$22.95 [Members $21.95] Item #122 


LOSTGHT GUIDES 


Fisherman’s Winter 
Roderick L. Haig-Brown 


Here Haig-Brown fishes the 
Tolten and Laja rivers of Chile, 
Argentina’s Manso and Traful. 
The incomparable classic on fish- 
ing the trout-filled rivers of Argen- 
tina and Chile. For readers who 
delight in good writing and ad- 
venturous... ah... fishing. 
$14.95 [Members $14.00] 

Item #160 


Art of the Andes 
Rebecca Stone Miller 


A beautiful book and an exciting (assuming you’re 
excited by such things) new survey covering the great 
cultures of Chavin, Paracas, Moche, Chimu, and Inca 
and their achievements in 
sculpture and architecture. 
The complex symbolic lan- 
guages of these fascinating 
peoples become clear in this 
wide-ranging account of 
Andean art. An excellent in- 
troduction to understanding 
Andean beliefs, values and 
artistic choices. 183 illustra- 
tions, 24 color. 216 pages. 
Paperback. 
$14.95 [Members $13.95] 
Item #311 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 
Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street 
Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brea, Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21— 
431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Jorge Washington 311 y L. Plaza, Quito), Telephone (5932) 225-228. 


Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers 

Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific 

and educational organization founded in 1977 for the follow- 

ing purposes: 

¢ To advance and support all forms of scientific field explo- 
ration and research in South and Central America in such 
areas as biology, geography, anthropology, and archaeol- 
ogy, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, 
mountaineering, caving, and others. 

* To receive contributions for the support of scientific 
research and exploration that comes within the Club’s 
range of interests. 

¢ To further information exchange among scientists, adven- 

turers and travelers from all nations with the purpose of 

encouraging exploration throughout South and Central 

America. 

To collect and make available reliable information on all 

organizations in South and Central America which offer 

services to scientists, adventurers, and travelers. 

¢ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilder- 
ness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: 
The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the 
Club. We are interested in receiving accounts of scientific, 
adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. 
Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South Ameri- 
can explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places 
are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is par- 

tial; acomplete listing of membership services is available on 

request. 

e Members receive four issues of the South American Ex- 

plorer. 

The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Mem- 

bers plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in 

person. Advise us when you plan to travel, for how long, 

budget, interests, number in party, and desired transporta- 

tion. The more specific the questions, the better the an- 

swers. 

* The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or 
when problems arise. 

¢ Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handi- 
crafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

¢ The Club can receive money or goods for research and 
allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax 
deduction. 

¢ The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store equipment, 
accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, and 
much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from 
home. 


e A wide variety of information sources and research facili- 
ties related to South America are available: 
Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these 
are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to- 
date source of specialized information on just about any 
topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly col- 
lecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. To order reports, just let us know what you need. There 
is a per page charge for photocopying plus postage and 
handling. 
Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine 
and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. 
People: A network of knowledgeable people for special- 
ized information, research assistants, and travel compan- 
ions. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: The following member- 
ship rates are for mailings within the United States. Residents 
outside the U.S. (including Canada and Mexico) should add 
$7 for magazine postage. All membership dues/donations 
are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Regular Membership (US$40) or Couple Membership 
(US$60). Entitles you to four issues of the South American 
Explorer, a Membership Card, discounts, use of information 
and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$75). Regular Membership 
benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$150). Regular Membership 
with the following benefits: Exploring South America, aClub 
T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$750). Regular Membership benefits 
for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, 
the last 15 back issues of the South American Explorer 
magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift 
subscriptions that may be conferred by the Life Member at 
any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$7,500). As an Afterlife Member 
you will, of course receive all the benefits bestowed upon 
Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and Life Members. In 
addition, when you pass into the realm beyond, you will face 
eternity with serenity, assured of your Club’s perpetual 
gratitude. You will be the envy of your fellow spirits who will 
wish they had followed your sublime example and shown 
your greatness of heart during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 


Subscription (US$22 one year, US$35 two years). Receive 
four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers 
are not entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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South American Explorer 


For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 


To place an order: 


1-800-274-0568 


Monday-Friday, 9!am—Spm EST 


FAX (for orders or information): 


1-607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


Membership 


Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or to 
your whole family, See page 62 for a partial list of benefits, All 
membership dues and additional donations are fully tax-deductible. 

All members outside the United States (including Mexico 
and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 


Regular... US $40 [[]  Couple............ us $60 [J 
Contributing ........ $75 [] Couple:.......sssses. $115 [] 
Supporting ........ $150 [TF] Couple... $225 [] 
ITED sustesennensiaerae $750 [[] Couple.. $1,150 

Afterlife ......... $7,500 [7] Couple... $10,000 [7] 
Subscription ........ $22 TWO Year .....00000 $35 [] 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services, 


Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to 
which shipping is applied. 


US $5 & under...... $2.00 $75.01 to $100...... $8.95 


$5.01 to S15... $3.50 
$15.01 to $25........ $4.50 
$25.01 to $50......... $6.50 
$50.01 to $75 ........ $7.95 


$100.01 to $150 .. $10.95 
$150.01 to $200 .. $12.95 
$200.01 to $250... $14.95 
Over $250 ........04 $16.95 


When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 to Postage and 
Handling. For UPS 2nd Day or Next Day delivery, we charge 
current UPS distance-based rate, plus $3.00 handling. Call us at |- 
800-274-0568 for 2nd Day and Next Day shipping rates. 


Allow 7-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are pay- 
ing by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and we will 
add the correct amount to your credit card, 

If you want, send your order, and we will advise you of the 
total cost plus postage charges so you can pay by check. Foreign 
checks and money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a 
bank with a US. office. 


To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 
Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog to 


the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, address and 
the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” section to the right. 


Order Form 


Quantity|Item # Item Name Price 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
Please check the TOTAL US $ 
appropriate boxes: 
(J New Address 


(J New Member or Subscriber 
(J Renewing, Membership # ——____ 
(J Don’t exchange my name with other organizations 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 
Number: 


Expires: Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 


Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


NOTE: UPS CANNOT DELIVER TO P.O. BOXES. 


Ship to: (For UPS delivery or if different from above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 
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Number 47, Spring 1997 


Travel Companion: 
CHILE AND EASTER ISLAND 


The most comprehensive 
travel guide to Chile ever 
written 


hile is a land of astounding contrasts: searing deserts in the 
North, fertile valleys in the central regions, and icy 
fjords in the South. It is home to two thriving indigenous 
cultures and one of the richest Hispanic histories of the Americas, as 
well as many fascinating remains of past civilizations. 

This 860-page guide covers every region in Chile, with detailed 
descriptions of 460 cities and towns, 13 full-color regional maps, 
and 99 city maps. Included in the Companion are listings of over 
2,000 rivers, lakes, mountains volcanoes, national parks, and ther- 
mal spas. 

The city listings feature information on accommodations, eat- 
ing places, and excursions to sites of interest in the vicinity. Sports 
aor will find descriptions of hiking trips, camping sites, 
ski resorts, and fishing spots. 


This definitive guide to Chile is published by Hunter Publishing, 
and is available from the South American Explorers Club by 
calling 1-800-274-0568 for $19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #379. 
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